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Preface 

This book continues the work of Stage II 
(Circular 834), begun in Book III. 

Such topics as land-relief and climate, treated 
broadly in the earlier volume, are considered 
here in somewhat greater detail, and particularly 
as to their influence upon human activities. This 
influence is best seen in the establishment and 
development of the white man's colonies — espe- 
cially the British colonies. Hence, whilst the 
theme of the book is Movements of the White 

<^ Bace, the migrations of English-speaking people 
and their struggles against natural obstacles 

K receive the greatest amount of attention. 

Chapters 2 — 13 form the basis of a systematic 
study of the British Isles. As this is intended to 
foreshadow further work, minute details have no 
place here ; it has been sought rather to direct 
attention to the geographical factors that govern 

^ the life of the British people. 

H. P. 
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1. Movements of the White 

Race 

1. Many attempts have been made to find out 
where the first men m the world had their home ; 
but it is doubtful if the earth will ever reveal the 

• 

secret. The history of man upon the earth goes 
back some six or seven thousand years. It tells 
of the doings of the ancient Egyptians and Baby- 
lonians. Those were civilized peoples ; they had 
advanced far beyond the stage of Early Man. 
Thousands of years therefore before the dawn of 
history, men must have lived upon the earth, 
making slow progress towards civilization. 

2. We are of course most interested in the White 
Race, which occupies nearly the whole of Europe, 
and part of Africa and south-western Asia. 
Where did the first white people live? Our 
knowledge of this matter is far from being 
perfect. It is believed, however, that many thou- 
sands of years ago, before the lands of Europe 
were inhabited, before even Egypt was peopled, 
there lived a race of fair-skinned people in the 
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interior of Asia. Their home was almost mider 
the shadow of the Pamirs, the Roof of the Worid. 
Other fair-skinned people lived in Arabia and 
northern Africa. These groups were the founders 
of what we now call the White Race. 

3. From time to time tribes of these people 
moved away to fresh places. Possibly they 
wished to explore other lands. Perhaps, as their 
numbers increased, supplies of food were insuf- 
ficient, and some were driven forth to find a new 
home. At any rate, for some reason or other, 
large numbers sought fresh lands. 

4. Some migrated into the great river valleys — 
the Tigris, Euphrates, and Nile. They settled 
there ; they learned to cultivate the soil, and in 
course of time grew into great nations. Others 
crossed the narrow parts of the Mediterranean 
into Spain, Sicily, Italy, Greece, or some of the 
islands of the Aegean Sea. They made new 
homes on the shores of the great inland sea. 

5. On the north, these Mediterranean settle- 
ments were shut oflT from the plain of northern 
Europe by lofty mountain ranges. Across Africa 
stretched the Sahara desert, forming a barrier on 
the south. Thus enclosed, the lands around the 
Great Sea appeared to form a little world. 
Nation after nation arose. Egypt having rich 
soil, the gift of the Nile, produced large food 
crops and could support a great population. 
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Thus Egypt was the first great civilized nation, 
the first with a written history. 

6. Other great nations in the Mediterranean 
regions were Phoenicia, Greece, Carthage, Rome. 
Each became rich and highly civilized, whilst all 
the time barbarian tribes dwelt beyond the 
mountain barrier in the north. Strange though 
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The region in which the white man first practised the artB 
of civilization. 

it seems, some of these barbarians must have 
come from Mediterranean lands in very early 
times. Some of them must have settled in 
Britain; they are supposed to have been the 
first inhabitants of our country Their weapons 
and implements were made of stone. 

7. But the early inhabitants of the British Isles 
did not come entirely from the south. From the 
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Asiatic plateau, many people went through the 
mountain passes into the plains of India; but 
a great many more travelled westward into 
Europe. There must have been a westward 
movement time after time before the dawn of 
history. Gradually population spread across the 
plains and over the mountains of Europe. Settle- 
ments were made in many diflFerent parts. 

8. Later on, tribes of people left these settle- 
ments and moved still farther west There was 
no strait of Dover to bar their progress ; Britain 
was connected by land with the continent. These 
European tribes, called Celts, spread over the 
British Isles. 

9. Thus did the White Race take possession of 
Europe and the British Isles, as well as south- 
western Asia and northern Africa, laying the 
foimdations of many different nations. Moun- 
tains and wide tracts of land lay between one 
settlement and another. The people of one land 
would have little or no connexion with those of 
other areas. 

10. Each group lived in its own way, shaping 
habits according to the region occupied. Dwellers 
in the forest did not live in the same way as those 
who selected grassland, so different customs were 
adopted in different places. Thus groups became 
unlike each other. Each tribe would invent 
names for articles used, and for objects in and 
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around its dwelling-place. Thus diflFerent lan- 
guages were built up. 

11. The movements of the White Race described 
above took place before the dawn of history. 
The peoples who left their native lands and settled 
in Europe were the colonizers of prehistoric times. 
They were indeed the ancestors of the great 
colonizers of modem times; and those who 
pushed farthest west— to the British Isles — 
founded the nation that built up the greatest of 
colonial empires. 

12. History has a record of later movements. 
It shows how the peoples of Europe were brought 
into touch with each other — ^by trade or war. It 
shows that the sea gradually became the great 
highway; that people who lived near the sea 
became seafaring nations, and led the way to 
new lands. 

13. Mediterranean merchants came by sea as far 
as our islands. They did not make their home 
in Britain, but they traded with the people. 
Later the Romans conquered a large part of 
western Europe. They invaded Britain, and held 
a large portion of the country for 400 years. At 
the end of this period they withdrew entirely; 
but they had taught the people something of 
the arts of the Mediterranean, and they left 
traces of their occupation in paved roads, camps, 
and names that endure to this dav. 
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14. The departure of the Romans was the signal 
for fresh attacks upon Britain. Hordes of in- 
vaders crossed the Horth Sea, and, after much 
fighting, settled in the country. They played 
a part in building the British nation. 

15. In much later times, another great movement 




A Viking SliiiK 

began. Bather more than four centuries ago the 
Atlantic Ocean was first crossed. Since that 
time there has been an almost unbroken stream 
of emigration from Europe to America. New 
nations have been built up in lands previously 
occupied by the Red Men — a branch of the 
Yellow Race. This movement includes also the 
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establishment of colonies in the southern hemi- 
sphere. 

16. The white man has taken possession of 
America, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
as his far-away ancestors took possession of 
Europe and the British Isles. In these "new 
lands" he has fought against obstacles of all 
kinds — and has overcome most of them. He has 
made the lands he seized into White Man's 
Lands. What were the obstacles ? How did he 
overcome them? These are questions we must 
try to answer. 

Exercises 

1. On a map of the world, shade the areas occupied by 
the white raca 

2. What traces of the Romans are to be found in 
Britain ? 

3. What is meant by "colonies"? Name the chief 
British colonies. 
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2. The Highlands of 

England 

1. In England traces of the Celtic race are seen 
most plainly in the north and west. The reason 
for this will be understood on examining a 
physical map. The north and west are the 
moimtainous parts of the country; the south- 
eastern portion is a plain. True, the plain is 
crossed by ranges of hills, but they are of no 
great height. 

2. When the Anglo-Saxon invaders came across 
the North Sea, they entered our land by the 
river-mouths of east and south. The first settle- 
ments were naturally made near the places 
where they landed. Gradually they spread inland, 
mingling with the Celtic inhabitants of the plain. 
But the mountams formed a barrier to their 
advance. Some doubtless did penetrate the high- 
land region; but most would prefer the more 
fertile lands in the east and south. Invaders of 
a later date, the Danes and Norsemen, also settled 
mainly in the east. 

3. It is quite clear, then, that the build of our 
coimtry had some influence on our early history. 
But it has influenced the life and work of the 
people at all times, and we must consider it more 
carefully. 
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4t. The Pennlnes occupy a Ifu^e portion of the 




Plan of the Highlands of Korthem England ebowing the 
results of riyer action and the important gaps. 

north. They form a highland, some thirty miles 
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in width, extending from the Cheviots to the Peak 
of Derbyshire. The highest parts, Crossfell, 
Whemside, Ingleborough, and Penyghent, have 
an altitude of about 3,000 feet. 

6. As the direction of this great ridge is north 
and south, rivers are shed eastwards and west- 
wards. Looking more closely at the map, you 
will see that the streams have cut deeply into the 
uplifted land. The Tyne and Aire seem to have 
cut ways through the mountains. Ever since the 
beginning of our history, these valleys have been 
important routes. In early times they were used 
by the Anglo-Saxon and the Danish invaders.* 
At the present day they are traversed by im- 
portant railways. 

6. The remaining Pennine streams, the Tees and 
tributaries of the Ouse on the east, the Eden, 
Lune, and Ribble on the west, have carved out 
dales in the mountain flanks. Though these dales 
do not provide a way through the mountains, they 
are famous for beautiful scenery. They lead 
from the fertile fields of the lowlands to grass- 
covered fells and far-stretching moorlands. 

7. The Cumbrian mountains form a highland of 
quite a difierent kind. Rivers flow outwards in 
almost every direction — like spokes from the hub 
of a wheel. In almost every valley there are one 
or two lakes, formed by rivers with the aid of 
glaciers in bygone times. The mountain peaks 
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are the loftiest in England (excluding Wales), and 
many of them are situated near lakes. Bcafell 
and Scafell Pike are near the head ofWast Water ; 
Helvellyn stands between Ullswater and Thirl- 
mere; Skiddaw oTerlooks Derwentwater and 
Bassenthwaite ; Windermere and Grasmere are 




The Lake INstrict : Rydal Water. 

fed by streams from Langdale Pikes. All these 
peaks, except the last, hare an altitude of more 
than 3,000 feet. 

S. Crags, wooded hills and moorlands, lakes, 
mountain torrents and tarns, make this area, the 
Lake District, one of the prettiest in the country. 
Though it is a region of rather heavy rainfall, it 
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attracts thousaade of visitors during the summer 
mouths. 

9. The greater part of "Wales consists of a 
plateau, the highest point of which, Snowdon, has 
an altitude of 3,571 feet. The plateau has been 
very much cut into by streams, but there is no easy 
route through the country, except along the low- 




Welsh Mountains, near Capel Curig. 

lying shorelands. The Severn and the Wye rise 
in Plynlimmon (2,500 feet), only fifteen miles from 
the shore of Cardigan Bay. But both rivers flow 
inland. The Severn reaches the Bristol Channel, 
after a journey of over 200 miles. The Wye, after 
a most crooked course of 136 miles, flows into the 
same estuary. 

10. It has been said that the valley of the Wye is 
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the prettiest in the country ; but beautiful Talleys 
are numerous enough in Wales. It usually 
happens that regions famous for beautiful scenery 
present great obstacles to road-makers ; and most 
of the Welsh vallej^ lead up to heather-clad 
mountains. No other part of Britain except the 




Vixen Tor, Dartmoor. 



Scottish Highlands has so few easy routes. We 
can hardly be surprised that the Celts were left 
in almost imdisturbed possession of the Welsh 
plateau. 

1 1 . The south-western peninsula is not nearly so 
mountainous as the areas we have already noticed. 
The highlands consist of masses of land, Exmoor, 
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Dartmoor, and Bodmin Moor, quite separated 
from each other. As the names indicate, these 
highlands of Devon and Cornwall are clothed 
about their summits with heather and gorse. 
Granite crags called " tors " ( = rocky heights) 
form the tops of Dartmoor and Bodmin Moor. 
Yes Tor (Dartmoor) has an altitude of over 2,000 
feet. 

12. In mountain regions, land suitable for raising 
crops occurs only in the valleys. The good soil 
found there has been stripped oflF the mountains 
by rain and rivers. Consequently, on high ground 
the soil is thin. In many places solid rock 
appears at the surface, and frequently it stands 
out in rugged crags or "scars". Though the 
high ground is not fit for ploughing, it may be 
used as pasture-land. It bears grass, poorer in 
quality than that of the lowlands, but quite good 
enough for sheep and hardy young cattle. 

Exercises. 

1. Name parts of England that are noted for their fine 
scenery. 

2. Draw maps of the North of England, Wales, and the 
south-western peninsula. Shade the high land (over 
600 feet), and insert rivers and railways. 

3. How has the build of England affected the history of 
the English people ? 
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a The English Plain 

1. The English Plain stretches from the Welsh 
plateau to the North Sea, and from the English 
Channel into the northern coimties, where it is 
divided into two parts by the southern Pennines. 
The whole of this region is described as a plain, 
but it is by no means perfectly level. 

2. From Salisbury Plain, which really is a fairly 
level tract, you may trace three lines of hills. 
Tlie North Downs and the South Downs stretch 
almost eastwards until they are cut off by the sea. 
One range ends in Shakespeare Cliff at Dover ; 
the other in Beachy Head, a promontory over 600 
feet high. 

3. The third line runs north-east, and also ends 
in cliffs, at Flamborough Head. At one time, 
probably, this line formed a continuous ridge. 
Now, at any rate, it is broken into several por- 
tions which bear different names. South of the 
Thames are the Marlborough Downs; north of 
the river lie the Chiltems. Towards the Wash 
the Chiltems fade away into what are called the 
East AngUan Heights, but beyond that estuary 
the ridge is continued as the Lincoln Wolds, and 
north of the Humber as the Yorkshire Wolds. 
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4. All these hills are built of chalk ; that 




The shaded portions of S. E. England represent the beds 

of chalk and limestone that give rise to the ridgee 

described in this chapter. 

explains the whiteness of the cliffs which gained 
for England the name Albion. Some portions of 
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the clialk contain a great number of nodules of 
flint — ^the " stone " of which early man made his 
implements. To prehistoric man these beds of 
chalk must have been as valuable as beds of iron- 
ore are to us. 

6. There is a great difference between these 
hills and those described in chapter 2. If you 
wish to reach the summit of a Pennine mountain, 
there is a stiff" climb whichever side you attempt. 
But imagine yourself standing on the crest of the 
Chiltems. South-east the land slopes downward 
so gently that to the eye it Appears practically 
level. Looking in the opposite direction, you see 
a short fairly steep slope ; from the bottom the 
land stretches away, apparently quite level. 

6. A journey of some fifty or sixty miles in a 
north-west direction would bring you to the crest 
of thte Cotswolds, whence you would have ^ view 
over the Severn to the Malvern Hills. The hills 
of south-eastern England are certainly of little 
consequence as barriers. 

7. The Cotswolds are built of limestone. They 
form part of a ridge that can be traced through 
the Northampton Heights, Lincoln Edge, and the 
Cleveland Hills. This ridge, terminated by the 
sea, gives rise to the high rocky coast north of 
Whitby. 

8. Rivers of the plain are not like those of the 
highlands. Instead of rushing noisily over boulder- 
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strewn beds, and cascading over rocky ledges, 
they wind along quietly and slowly — so slowly 
that sometimes the water seems almost at rest. 
In Norfolk the land is almost too flat to produce 
a current, and the rivers have spread out into 
chains of small shallow lakes called " broads ". 
These, however, are exceptions. 




The Norfolk Broads : Hickling Broad. 

fl. The general direction of the rivers is deter- 
mined by the hills. All along the south of 
England, streams flow from the Downs into the 
Channel, and from the North Downs some flow 
into the Thames. On examining the map care- 
fully, it will be seen that many of these streams 
actually flow through the Downs. Such are the 
Medway and Mole on the north, the Arun and 
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Ouse on the south. They pass through gaps 
made in the chalk by water action, ages ago. 
These gaps proved very valuable when roads and 
railways were being built between London and 
the south coast. 

10. The Thames is a river that seems to disre- 
gard the direction of the hills. It rises in the Cots- 
wolds, but instead of making for the Wash, follows 
a crooked course to the chalk ridge, and flows 
through Goring Gap. From this point onwards 
the Thames has chalk hills on the north and on 
the south, forming the edge of the clay plain 
through which the river flows. From the northern 
hills flow the Colne and the Lea ; from the Weald 
come the Kennet, Wey, and Mole. 

11. The land between the chalk and limestone 
ridges is drained mainly by three rivers, the Wel- 
land, Nen, and Great Ouse. Their general direc- 
tion is parallel to the ridges ; but their courses are 
so complicated by bends and doubling back, that 
they can hardly be said to be parallel to anything. 
As they approach the sea, these rivers flow through 
Fenland. This area is built of sediment carried 
thither partly by the riveiS, but mainly by tidal 
currents. Once it was a marsh, almost impas- 
sable; drainage has converted it into a rich 
agricultural region. 

12. Another river worthy of special mention is 
the Trent. It actually rises on the western side of 
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the Pennines ; but instead of flowing to the Irish 
Sea, it describes a big bend round the. southern 
end of the mountains. Then it flows through a 
broad vale between Lincoln Edge and the 
Pennines, to the Humber. The . river Witham, 
that passes through a gap in Lincoln Edge, is at 
one point only a few miles from the Trent. So 
low is the land between, that the waters of the 
rivers have been known to mingle in times of 
flood. 

13. North of the Trent, the English plain extends 
through the plain of York. Indeed it is continued 
as a narrow band, between the Pennines and the 
coast, as far as the river Tweed. What does this 
mean ? It means that there is a stretch of level 
land from one end of the country to the other — 
from London to Berwick, a distance of about 300 
miles. 

14. This tract of land is the route to Scotland 
provided by nature. It is the route along which 
the Romans advanced in the conquest of Britain. 
It was used by the Scottish Eaiders in the four- 
teenth century. Chief amongst these was the 
Black Douglas, who raided England as far as the 
Tees, " leaving not a cow unlifted nor a house 
unbumt in all Tynedale '\ 

16. Through the same region was built the Great 
North Boad, always an important highway, and 
the East Coast Railway Route. The East Coast 
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Eoute consists of the Great Northern line from 
London to York, and the North-Eastem from 
York to Berwick. 

16. The English plain also extends some distance 
west of the Pennines. Between the end of this 
range and the Welsh plateau there is a broad 
gap, called the Cheshire Gate. It leads from the 
Midlands to the Lancashire plain. There is no 
easy route to Scotland on this western side^ 
because the way is blocked by Shap Fells. But 
the difficulties did not stop the work of two great 
railway companies, the Midland and the North- 
western. Both of these have cut or tunnelled a 
way into the Vale of Eden, and so to Carlisle. 

Exercises. 

1. Draw a map of south-eastern England. Shade the hill 
ranges, and insert rivers and railways. 

2. Make sketches to show the difiference in outline of 
a Pennine mountain and the Ghiltem Hills. 

3. Make a drawing of {a) the basin of the Trent, (6) the 
basin of the Thamea Shade the high ground, and insert 
the chief towns. 
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4. English Agriculture 

1. WH£NtheRoman8cametoBritam,theEngli8h 
plain was a region of wild woodland. ForeetB o{ 
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The V^iatation of the British Isles. 
oak spread over big areas. The way through 
them was obstructed by tangled undei^rowth 
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of brambles and ferns. Trees that had fallen 
lay where they fell. They choked up the courses 
of rivers, and the water spread over the land 
in broad marshes. In some few places, the in- 
habitants had cut tracks through the forest ; but , 
their roads were made chiefly on higher ground, 
where vegetation was not so dense. Some of 
these ancient roads have been discovered on 
such hills as the Gotswolds and the chalk downs. 

2. In some parts of the plain there are still 
patches of forest, but most of the land has been 
cleared. In place of wild woodland and marsh, 
we have now rich pasture land, and ploughed 
fields that will yield heavy crops. The change 
has been effected by the labour of centuries. 

3. An enormous number of trees had to be cut 
down ; thorns and other smaller plants had to be 
removed; turf had to be lifted and the soil 
turned; marshes had to be drained. The re- 
claiming of marshland was begun by the Bomans 
in many places. They built embankments to 
keep out the sea from Romney Marsh, in the 
south-eastern comer of England. They carried 
out work of the same kind in the Fens, near 
the Wash. The work thus started was carried 
on by monks, who were greatly interested in 
agriculture; but neither of these two great 
marshes was properly drained * until hundreds 
of years later. 
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4. In early times, and even after the Romans 
appeared, the people engaged in nomadic agri- 
culture. They burnt the forest and scrub, sowed 
seeds, and raised crops until the soil was ex- 
hausted. Then they treated a second area in 
the same way, leaving the first to be overgrown 
again with weeds, brackens, and thorny bushes. 
By and by they adopted a better plan. King 
Alfred caused the people to cease burning, and 
to dig up roots. Thus the ground was properly 
cleared. That marks the real beginning of agri- 
culture in England. The English plain was then, 
as it is now, the food-producing portion of our land. 

5. As agriculture advanced, wild animals such as 
the wolf and boar withdrew. They found shelter 
in the forests that remained, or in the mountain 
regions of the north and west. Here they con- 
tinued for sQuio time, until the spread of popula- 
tion made their destruction necessary. Lesser 
wild creatures are still to be found in English 
woods. Some of them, such as the fox, would 
have been exterminated long ago, if they had not 
been protected for hunting. 

6. South-eastern England was the part first 
cleared of wild animals and forest, and devoted 
to food-production, and therefore first to have 
a large population. It continued to be the most 
thickly peopled part of the coimtry until great 
industries were established in the north. 
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7. The English plam is one big agricultural area. 
That does not mean that all its people are doing 
just the same kind of work, or that the same 
crops are being raised in every part. 

8. The crops grown in any place depend partly 
upon the kind of soil and partly upon the climate. 
Soil is formed by the breaking-up of the topmost 
layer of rock, though in many parts of the country 
it consists partly of boulder-clay. From sand- 
stone, limestone, and clay, there will be formed 
soils of Very diflFerent kinds. They are compoSfed 
of diflFerent material, and they diflFer in power to 
hold water. Plants which will grow well on sand- 
stone may fail entirely on limestone. 

9. This is shown by the natural vegetation in 
many places. In the Pennines are sandstone hills 
covered with heather, and limestone fells with short 
grass but no heather. The Weald, between the 
North and South Downs, contains belts of clay and 
belts of sandstone. The former bear oak woods, 
the latter pine woods. But whatever kind of soil 
a place may have, climate plays a most important 
part in connexion with vegetation. 

10. East of the British Isles there is a huge land 
area ; on the west lies the Atlantic Ocean. Our 
moist winds, therefore, are those that blow from 
the west and south-west. They carry forward 
water-vapoiu" that has passed into the atmosphere 
from the surface of the ocean. On reaching our 

c2 
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shores, they at once encounter high laud, and. 
much of the moisture they bear is propped as rain. 




A Rainfall Map of the British Isles. 

11. The eastern part of the country must there- 
fore have a drier climate than the west. This is 
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shown by a rainfall map. If you examine a rain- 
fall map of the British Isles, you will see that all 
the western highlands have a rather wet climate. 
Speaking roughly, we may say that the western 
side of England receives from two to three times 
as much rain as the eastern side, in the course of 
a year. 

12. By means of fertilizers, man may alter soils 
to suit almost any kind of plant ; but he has no 
power to change climate. He must therefore 
grow the crop which the climate will suit. Wheat, 
our most important plant food, requires moisture 
in spring or the beginning of summer. During 
the rest of the season it needs dry warm weather. 
That is why it ripens so well in the dry grasslands 
of the world — the prairies, steppes, and pampas. 
Barley is a very hardy plant, but it thrives best 
in the climate that suits wheat. Oats, on the 
other hand, likes a cool moist climate ; a damp 
summer does not spoil the crop. 

13. Wheat and barley are therefore the grains 
to be grown in the east of England. The land is 
level and easy to work, the soil is fertile, and 
above all the summer is warm and dry. Wheat 
is, as a matter of fact, grown more in the eastern 
counties than anywhere else in England. A 
curved line drawn from Flamborough Head 
through Derby and Rugby to London marks off 
the English wheat-lands. 
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14. West and north of this area wheat-fields are 
not so numerous. Wheat gradually gives place 
to oats as we approach cooler and moister regions. 
In the Midlands the two crops are grown in about 
equal quantities. In Lancashire and the plain of 
York twice as much land is given to oats as to 




Distribution of wheat in Britain, showing the number of 
acr^ out of every thousand in which wheat is grown. 

wheat. Wales grows six times as much oats as 
wheat. The hilly country of Westmorland has 
hardly a wheat-field within its borders, but fields 
of oats are common enough. 

16. It must be remembered that climate is not 
a matter of rainfall only ; temperature is no less 
important. The south of England has a warmer 
climate than the north. Plant life, generally, is 
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more " forward " in the south. Wheat is harvested 
several weeks earlier in Essex than in Yorkshire. 
16. The south-western peninsula has a remark- 
ably mild sprii^. It produces flowers and vege- 
tables for the markets of London, Birmingham, 
Mahchester, and other cities, long before the 
north becomes free from frost. The Midlands and 




On a Kent fruit Kmn. 

south are good fruit-growing areas. Every one 
has heard of the orchards and hop-fields of Kent 
and the apples of Devonshire. But the well- 
known English fruits — apples, pears, plums, 
cherries, strawberries, gooseberries — are grown 
for the market in many parts of the plain. 

17. These fruits are grown almost everywhere in 
England, but in the Midlands and south the yield 
is greater, a consequence of the warmer summer. 
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Counties noted for fruit-growing are Cambridge, 
Hertford, Worcester, Hereford, Somerset, and 
Devonshire. 

18. Chief amongst other food crops is the po- 
tato. In some respects this is a wonderful plant. 
It was introduced into the British Isles from 
America. Though it came from a rather dry 
region, it flourishes in either moist or dry 
climates. It is grown on the plain, in the dales, 
and on high ground in hilly regions. 

19. A new crop so far as England is concerned 
is the sugar-beet. This plant has been cultivated 
for many years in several European countries for 
the sugar industry. It has been neglected in our 
own land until quite recently. An attempt is now 
being made to grow sugar-beet on a large scale 
in the Trent plain. 

Exercises. 

1. On an outline map of England, shade areas where 
sugar-beet, wheat, barley, oats, and fruit are grown on 
a large scale. Shade also moorland and forested areas. 
Print the name on each. 

2. What kind of climate is most suitable for wheat, the 
potato, strawberries ? 

3. Why cannot the vine be grown in the open in 
England? Name other fruits that we cannot grow and 
say whence our supplies come. 
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5. Grazing-lands of England 

!♦ As we have already noticed, some parts of 
England are of little value for raising crops of 
food. Mountain slopes, even if they could be 
ploughed, would not grow wheat; the climatic 
conditions wotdd not be favourable. Still, moun- 
tain regions can be used to increase our food 
supplies in other ways. They provide himdreds 
of miles of pasture land. 

2. Mountain pastures are different in almost 
every respect from those of valleys and plains. 
The soil is thin, and water drains off rapidly. Con- 
sequently the grass is often poor in quaKty. The 
ground is encumbered with large boulders of rock. 
Sometimes solid rock appears at the surface, and 
stands forth as precipices. 

3. Such pasture is not good enough for cattle 
that are to be fattened for market, nor for cows 
on which we depend for milk supplies. Sheep 
are much better fitted for rock-strewn fields and 
precipitous slopes, and they thrive on the poor 
herbage of highland regions. 

4. Accordingly, the great sheep-rearing parts of 
our land are the mountain areas of the north and 
west. Fields in the valleys and dales are reserved 
mainly for cattle ; fiocks of sheep are turned out 
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on to the fells. Many a farmer in Westmorland, 
Norftiumberland, and Yorkshire has from one to 
three thousand sheep. 
6. Tlje Welsh plateau is as important as any of 




Distribution of Sheep in 
the British Islea. Black over 
800 sheep per 1,000 acres ; 
horizontal ruling 600-800 ; 
vertical ruling 400-600; 
dote 200-400 ; white under 
100. 



Distribution of Cattle in 
the British Isles. Black over 
250 cattle per 1,000 acres 
horizontal ruling 200-250 
vertical ruling 160-200 
dots 100-150; white under 
100. 



these northern areas. There are sheep f 
every county ; and the number of sheep in Wal^ 
is much greater than the number of people. Only 
in one or two places, such as Anglesey and the 
Pembroke peninsula, are cattle reared to any 
extent. This is explained by the natxu-e of the 
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ground. In each case stretches of low ground 
provide richer pasturage. 

6. Grazing farms are by no means restricted to 
the moimtain regions. Rearing of animals has 
become a more important occupation than corn- 
growing in all parts of the English plain except 
the wheat-lands. This is because we have for 
many years imported large quantities of wheat 
from Canada, Eussia, and Argentina. 

7. In such countries as Canada, land is much 
cheaper than it is in England ; the soil has not 
been much used for crop-raising, and therefore 
yields good harvests at little cost. Many English 
farmers, finding they were at a disadvantage in 
the wheat market, converted their cornfields into 
grazing land. In 1871 there were 3,300,000 acres 
of wheat-land in England ; thirty years later the 
figure had fallen to 1,600,000. Since the year 
1901, the amount of wheat-land has somewhat 
increased. The increase was made chiefly dur- 
ing the European War, 1914-18, when our sup- 
plies of food from abroad were very seriously 
reduced. 

8. Still, dairy-farming and the rearing of cattle 
and sheep continue to be very important occupa- 
tions in a great portion of the English plain. That 
portion extends from Northumberland to Devon- 
shire, and fi-om the Welsh plateau to the Strait 
of Dover. The farmer's stock consists chiefly of 
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cattle or of sheep, according to the nature of the 
land he larms. 

9. The Cotswolds and other parte of the lime- 
stone ridge, the chalk downs in the south-east, 
the Wolds of Lincoln and York, are all excellent 




Sheep on the South Downs. 

feeding-grounds for sheep. This explains why 
the county of Kent, though sometimes called the 
" Garden of England ", takes a high place as a 
sheep-rearing county. The names of some well- 
known breeds of sheep — Cotswolds, Southdowns, 
Lincolns, Cheviots — indicate the importance of 
the English hills as sheep-pastures. 
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10. Cattle fed on the rich pastures of the lower - 
land are intended either for the meat market or 
to supply milk. Thus we can distinguish farms 
according as they specialize in grazing or in 
dairy-work. Bearing cattle for market is carried 




On a Devonshire Dairy Farm. 

on almost everjrwhere ; but in certain areas, par- 
ticular attention is paid to securing good supplies 
of milk. 

11. Many of the dairy-farm regions supply big 
towns with milk. The plain of York, for example, 
sends milk daily into West Bidii^ towns, and 
the Cheshire plain supplies the cotton towns of 
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Lancashire. The Vale of Aylesbury sends large 
quantities to London, and the Trent plain divides 
its yield between London and Birmingham. 

12. Dairy-farming usually means much more 
than attending to cows and sending away milk. 
Most English dairy-farm regions have become 
famous for manufactured products. Devonshire 
is known everywhere for its good butter and 
cream ; Cheshire, Cheddar in Somerset, Stilton 
in Huntingdon, and Wensleydale (one of the 
Yorkshire dales) are famous for cheese. 

13. If either cattle or sheep are to be reared 
successfully, something in addition to pasturage 
is required. Hay, turnips, mangolds, and oil-cake 
are needed to supplement grass, especially in 
winter. Such foodstuffs are in papt imported; 
but on most of the farms we have been consider- 
ing some land is devoted to growing food for 
animals. Thus the farmer's work has two sides — 
the care of animals, and real agriculture, i.e. 
cultivation of the soil. 

Exercises. 

1. On an outline map of England shade areas devoted to 
the rearing of cattle and sheep, and dairy-farm areas. 
Print the name on each and insert the chief towns. 

2. Write down th§ names of ten large towns in England, 
and say where you think their supplies of milk come from. 

3. Suppose yourself to be staying at a dairy-farm for 
a week : write a letter to a friend describing what you 
have seen. 
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6. English Manufactures 

1. At the present day, Britain holds a foremost 
place amongst manufacturing nations. Five hun- 
dred years ago she held a very low place; in fact the 
British did not count as a manufacturing people 
— their work was agriculture. True, cloth had 
been manufactured ever since before the Norman 
conquest, but it was very coarse material, intended 
for home use only. All the finer cloth was im- 
ported from Flanders and Italy. 

2. Plenty of wool was produced in England, but 
most of it was exported to the continent. "All 
the nations of the worid were kept warm with 
the wool from England." 

3. The first serious attempt to improve the 
quality of English cloth was made by Edward III ; 
he brought a number of Flemish weavers across 
the sea to teach his people. These people settled 
in the eastern counties, in Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Cambridge. The manufacture of cloth was thus 
established in what is now our chief agricultural 
region. Before long the industry was established 
in many other counties. Amongst these were 
Westmorland, Gloucester, Somerset, and Dorset, 
all of which had supplies of wool from sheep 
reared within their borders. 

4. It is easy to understand that there was soon 
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more cloth than our own people required. The 
surplus could be sent iabroad. The export of 
cloth was assisted by a trading company called 
the " Merchant Adventurers '\ that had been 
established in Antwerp and Bruges. The busi- 
ness of this company was to sell English cloth in 
lands across the North Sea. As our sale of cloth 
to other peoples increased, our export of raw 
wool steadily diminished. 

6. Later on, Protestant refiigees from the con- 
tinent taught our weavers how to manufacture 
finer material, and the industry took another 
step forward. A bigger step was made when the 
manufacture was established in Yorkshire. At 
first weaving was carried on in the dales, near 
the source of the wool supply, and where there 
was abundance of water. A little later, the use 
of machinery driven by steam caused the work 
to be transferred to the Yorkshire coal-field, 

6. Thus was established the first important 
manufacture in England. The story of the de- 
. velopment of each of our industries is very interest- 
ing, but we cannot enter into details here. At the 
present day, machinery in factories and workshops 
is worked by steam power. Consequently the 
great industries have been established near 
supplies of coal. The remarkable growth of 
these industries has provided work for millions 
of people. Thus it happens that the greater 
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portion of the population of England dwells in 
the coal-producing regions. 
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Distribution of Population in the British Islea. The black 
parts, with over 900 people to the square mile, are either 
round the coalfields or round the capital. The population 
of London is nearly 40,000 to the square mile. Population 
irom 600 to 900 per square mile ia cross ruled, from 400 
to 600 it has a horizontal ruling, from 200 to 400 a vertical 
ruling, from 100 to 200 is dotted, and under 100 ia white. 
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*T. In the north of Ei^land there are four large 
coalfields, two on each side of the Fennines. 
The Tyne coalfield extends over a lai^e area in 
Northumberland and Durham. Almost as soon 
aa coal came into use aa fiiel, Newcastle began 




A Bcene in a Coal-mining Diatrict. 

to supply London. Since those days Tyne coal 
has been sent to almost all parts of the world. 
One of the chief industries supported by this 
coalfield is shipbuilding, carried on at Newcastle 
and Gateshead, and also at Sunderland on the 
Wear. The building of ships has led to the 
manu&cture of marine engines, anchors and 
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chains in the same district, and also to the 
making of guns near Newcastle. 

8. On the Yorkshire coalfield there is of course 
the woollen industry, which has brought into 
existence a nimiber of busy towns. Leeds and 
Bradford are the chief, though Leeds owes its 
wealth as much to iron and steel as to wool. 
Huddersfield and Halifax have a share of the 
woollen manufacture, and Dewsbury makes 
"shoddy" — a remanufactured cloth. SheflBeld, 
a great city farther south, has long been noted 
for its excellent cutlery. It has also great works 
for iron goods and machinery. 

9. The manufacture of cotton was introduced 
into Europe from the East, and from Europe into 
England. Our climate is not warm enough for 
the cotton plant, and in the early stages of the 
industry we obtained raw material from Cyprus 
and Asia Minor. Now, our supplies come from 
America, India, and Egypt. Lancashire, with 
a rather damp climate and abundance of coal, 
has proved to be an excellent county for the 
manufacture of cotton goods. Manchester, the 
greatest of the Lancashire towns, and connected 
with the Mersey by a ship canal, has become the 
port for the cotton area. 

10. A number of Pennine valleys open out on 
the plain in which Manchester is situated, and in 
each valley there are towns and villages engaged 

d2 
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in the manufacture of cotton. Bolton, Bury, 
Bochdale, Oldham, and Wigan are the chief of 
these, and their situation places them within 
easy reach of the great centre. Farther away, 
in the basin of the Kibble, are several other 
" cotton towns " — Preston, Blackburn, and Bum- 
ley. A map of the railways connecting these 
Lancashire towns forms a most amazing network. 

11. The Cumberland coalfield does not support 
such great industries as the three already men- 
tioned. Whitehaven has exported coal for over 
200 years. At Workington and Maryport there 
are furnaces for the smelting of iron-ore obtained 
in the county. 

12. Two large industrial towns in the north stand 
quite away from coalfields. These are Middles- 
brough on the Tees and Barrow-in-Furness. 
They have developed into large towns in a short 
time, and in each case the cause was the discovery 
of iron-ore in the locaUty. 

13. A number of coalfields occur in the Midlands, 
and all form industrial areas, like dark patches 
in the midst of an agricultural region. In Staf- 
fordshire there are two coalfields, one in the 
north, " The Potteries ", and one in the south, 
the " Black Country ". Each area has its cluster 
of towns, e^^ch has made a great reputation for 
its wares. Burslem, Hanley, and Stoke-on-Trent 
are three of the towns that have made Stafford- 
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shire earthenware and chma so famous. Yet 
Cornwall might claim a share of the fame, for 




Distribution of Coal in Britain. . 

The broken lines enclose areas in which coal exists at 
some depth, but probably not too deep for profitable 
working. 

the fine china-clay (kaolin) used for the best 
ware is obtained from that county. 
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14. Birmingham stands between the South Staffs 
and the Warwick coalfield. It is the chief of 
that big group of towns, Coventry, Wolverhamp- 
ton, Walsall, Dudley, West Bromwich, and others, 
whose manufactures are used in every part of 
our own land, and in almost every country in the 
world. Motor-cars, bicycles, rifles, engines, brass- 
ware, jewellery, pens, needles, and fish-hooks 
are a few only of the articles fashioned in the 
workshops of the Black Country. 

16. Only twenty miles from the borders of the 
Black Country lies the Leicester coalfield. It 
supports industries of quite a different kind, but 
the articles produced, woollen hosiery, lace, boots 
and shoes, are hardly less famous than Birming- 
ham goods. Leicester, the chief centre, is a short 
distance from the coalfield; but it is in the 
midst of grazing lands, that must once have 
provided most of the hides and wool used in its 
factories. 

16. One other great coalfield remains to be men- 
tioned, and that is in South Wales. This region 
became famous by reason of its *' smokeless 
coal ", very much in demand in the past by both 
British and foreign navies. It is, however, the 
seat of some important industries. Newport and 
Merthyr Tydvil smelt iron-ore; Swansea and 
Cardiff manufacture tin-plate — sheets of iron 
coated with tin. Cardiff, by the way, exports more 
coal than any other port in the country. 







The port of BriBtol Id the fourteenth century and the old 
bridge Ftuilt in the thirteenth century and demolished in 
1763. Ships ran up to the hridge in ancient times. 
(From an old pi-int) 
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17. The Bristdl coalfield is of much less impor- 
tance, but it supplies fuel to an old city, Bristol, 
whose industries are of a special kind. These are 
sugar-refining and the manufacture of tobacco 
and cocoa. They remind us of America and the 
West Indies; and also of the bold Bristol sea- 
men who ventured across the Western Ocean 
Tour hundred years ago, seeking new lands with 
which to trade. 

Exercises. 

1. On an outline map of England shade the chief manu- 
facturing areas, and mark the position of the more important 
towns. 

2. Name the places where woollen goods were manu- 
factured two or three centuries ago. Why has the industry 
been transplanted ? 

3. Name lands that are to Britain at the present day 
what England was to the Low Countries in the Middle 
Ages. , 



7. Imports and Exports 

1 . Long ago English people wore clothing made 
of cloth that was manufactured in their own 
home. A farmer could provide the raw wool 
required from the backs of his own sheep. When 
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factories were built, and cloth was manufactured 
on a larger scale, people found it better to buy 
material. Thus cloth-making as a home industry 
gradually died out. But the raw wool was still 
proyided by sheep reared on English hills. 

2. Then, as we have already noted, English cloth 
found a market in foreign countries. As time 
went on, our export became greater and greater^ 
More factories were built, and more raw material 
was required. At last the demand for wool be- 
came greater than English farmers could supply; 
the shortage was made up by imports from other 
lands. At the present day we receive large 
quantities of wool from Australia and New Zea- 
land. 

3. A similar story might be told of some of our 
other industries ; they have outgrown the home 
supplies of raw material. The cattle ranches of 
South America and South Africa provide hides 
for our leather factories. Belgium and. Russia 
have in the past grown most of the flax used in 
our linen mills. From Sweden and Spain comes 
iron-ore to feed South Wales furnaces. The 
pine-forests of Norway and Sweden yield the 
timber used in our coal-mines, and for building 
purposes. 

4. Some raw materials never have been produced 
in England. Cotton is one of these ; an attempt 
to grow the plant in Britain in 1920, proved un- 
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successful. Our climate is not warm enough for 
the growing of tobacco ; it is neither warm enough 
nor wet enough for the cultivation of rubber- 
trees. 

6. In order that our factories may be kept work- 
ing, we must therefore have the products of other 
lands. That means there must be a great deal 
,of ocean traffic for the sake of raw material alone. 
But since Britain started upon her career as 
a manufacturing nation, there has been an ever- 
increasing demand upon the food-crops of other 
lands. 

6. Work in manufacturing towns has attracted 
people from country districts. During recent 
years the number of town-dwellers has greatly 
increased. In 1881, country people formed 32 
per cent of the popul^.tion ; in 1911 only 22 out 
of every 100 lived in the country. This means, of 
course, that food-growing in Britain has been 
neglected. Year by year our imports of wheat 
and of flesh-food have been increasing. 

T. In addition our diet includes many other 
articles that our own land cannot produce. They 
have been introduced by travellers and explorers, 
and used so regularly that they are now regarded 
almost as necessaries ; such are tea, cocoa, coffee, 
and sugar. There are many others that cannot 
be called necessaries, but which we should not 
like to be deprived of. Amongst them come such 
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fruits as oranges, lemons, bananas, and grapes; 
spices such as cinnamon, nutmegs, pepper, and 
cloves. 

8.. It is quite clear, therefore, that vessels coming 
into British ports must bring large quantities of 
raw material and food-stuffs. These are our chief 
imports. What we call imports are of course the 
cohorts of the nations who sell to us. They con- 
sist of goods which these nations can spare. 

9. It is interesting to notice the change that has 
taken place. In the Middle Ages we exported 
raw material. There was a good market for it on 
the continent, and we had more than was required 
for our own simple manufactures. At the same 
time we imported manufactured articles. Now, 
the conditions are exactly reversed. We have a 
surplus of manufactured articles, and our exports 
consist mainly of goods made in our workshops 
and factories. 

10. There is one great exception to name, and 
that is coal. It is the only raw material we send 
across the seas in large quantities, and it occupies 
an important place in our list of exports. In 
recent years we have sent coal to every country 
in Europe, except Austria and Switzerland, and 
to most of the South American states. 

11. Apart from this, vessels leaving our ports 
carry manufactured goods. These we send chiefly 
to those peoples who have no great industries, and 
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especially to those who supply our raw materials. 
First among our exports comes cotton fabrics, 
then iron and steel goods, and third, woollen 
goods. 

12. English cotton fabrics find a market in all 
countries. Our best customers are China, India, 
and Egypt, where cotton is more acceptable than 
wool for clothing. Considerable quantities go to 
our colonies, whither we also send large cargoes 
of woollen goods, ready-made clothing, boots and 
shoes. The trade between Britain and her 
colonies is most important. The colonies furnish 
a very large portion of the food and raw materials 
we import, and they take in return manufactured 
goods of all kinds. 

1 3. We export iron goods of so many difierent 
kinds that it would be impossible to give a full 
list here. There are rods and bars, nails, bolts, 
wire, plates, tinned plates, chains, agricultural 
machinery, boilers, and locomotives. Some of 
these are sent to European countries, but the 
greater proportion goes to our colonies, and to 
South American states, especially Argentina. 

14. The details given in this chapter show the 
importance of commerce to a country like ours. 
The work connected with buying, selling, and 
transport of goods finds employment for a large 
number of people. Out of every hundred British 
people three only are engaged in agriculture. 
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seven in commercial work, and twenty-two in 
industries. 

EXEBCISES. 

1. In a daily newspaper you will find, in the " market 
reports", a list of goods sold at various ports, and 'the 
places they come from. Write out the list for London, 
Liverpool, and Hull. 

2. Name the countries to which Britain sends cotton 
goods, woollen goods, ready-made clothing, locomotives, 
and one or two to which she sends coaL 

3. Write in two columns the names of foods you take 
regularly. Put in the first column those that come from 
other lands, and in the second column those you know to 
be really British. 



8. Inland Distribution 

1. The transport of goods across the seas is 
carried out by ocean liners and tramp steamers. 
But the jom-ney of a ship's cargo does not end 
when the vessel enters the dock. Goods brought 
into our ports have to be distributed amongst 
towns and villages inland. 

2. Inland distribution is carried out by road, 
river, canal, and railway. In early days traffic was 
carried on by road and river. The Romans made 
the first good roads in Britain, and these were 
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used for the transport of goods for hundreds of 
years. As population grew, and settlements in- 
creased in number, more roads were made. They 
were, however, greatly inferior to the splendid 
Roman roads. They were fit only for pack-horses. 
These travelled in lines after the style of caravans 
of camels in the desert. 

3. Such roads were suflficient for a time, when 
each village grew its own food and made its own 
cloth. They were found more and more unsatis- 
factory as trade increased. The result was that 
traffic was transferred to rivers. That furnishes 
one reason why so many old English towns are 
built on the banks of rivers, and especially beside 
bridges over rivers. 

4. Wheeled vehicles for the carriage of goods 
came into use probably in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Improvement of roads then became abso- 
lutely necessary, but progress was wonderfully 
slow. Still, before the end of the seventeenth 
century, it was decided to erect toll-gates on the 
roads, and to use the money paid in tolls for 
repairs. It was not until towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, however, that our roads be- 
came really fit for heavy traffic. People were 
beginning to travel more. The stage-coach had 
been introduced, and good coach-roads were 
built. 

5. Two engineers, named Telford and Macadam, 
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were chiefly responsible for the improvements. 
The latter introduced a method of road-making 
that is still followed, and roads ^o made are said 
to be " macadamised ". 

6. With the development of railways during the 
nineteenth century, a great deal of traffic was 
drawn oflf the roads. The carrier's cart however, 
that did very useful service in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries,. continued its work in 
places not touched by the railway. It is to be 
seen even yet, distributing goods in the country 
around market towns. The introduction of motor- 
lorries has brought back to the roads some of the 
traffic they lost to railways. 

T. At the present day, however, the greater part 
of the work of distributing goods inland is done 
by rail. Each manufacturing region is connected 
with one or more ports. Ports are outlets for 
manufactured goods, and inlets for food and 'raw 
material. 

8. The Durham coalfield has the Tyne ports and 
the Tees ports. The West Riding is connected 
with the Humber by the North Eastern line, with 
Liverpool by the L. and Y. and the L. and N.W. 
The Black Country and the Potteries are in touch 
with Liverpool by the L. and N.W. The cotton 
region is served by both Liverpool and Manchester, 
whilst South Wales has its own ports, Cardiff and 
Swansea. It would not be very difficult to guess 
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what kind of merchandise is handled at these 
ports. 

9. In addition, each industrial area is connected 
with London, the greatest importing city in the 
country. A glance at a physical map shows how 
easy it was to bring the capital into touch with the 
factory towns. Bailroads radiate in all directions 
across the plain. There is no more serious 
obstruction than the chalk hills ; and even in these 
there are gaps through which the lines were laid. 

10. English agricultural regions have of course 
much less need of a port. They have nothing to 
export; all they can produce finds a market in 
our own land. These areas do depend upon im- 
ports to some extent. The soil must be treated 
with manures, some of the most valuable of which 
are shipped from South America. 

11. Goods landed at our ports are sent by rail 
to some centre inland. Wool, for example, goes to 
Bradford, which is the market for smaller towns 
and villages in the West Riding, engaged in the 
woollen trade. The raw material is sold in Brad- 
ford and distributed throughout the district. Both 
Manchester and Liverpool are centres for the sale 
and distribution of raw cotton. 

12. London is specially important as a distri- 
buting centre. Its excellent railway connexions 
enable the city to serve the whole country. It 
is also well placed for communication with the 
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continent. Large quantities of goods brought 
from the colonies are re-exported to neighbouring 
lands. 

13, The great cities, Birmingham, Manchester, 
Leeds, and others, are also distributing centres for 
home products. Fruit, vegetables, and dairy 
produce from all parts of the country are sent to 
merchants in big towns. These wholesale dealers 
sell to retailers in their own town and in the 
surrounding area. 

14. The same kind of work is done on a smaller 
scale by every town in the country. The market 
towns of agricultural areas are centres for the 
collection and distribution of farm produce. 
Aylesbury and Buckingham are such centres for 
the farming region between the two ridges ; Wis- 
bech, St. Ives, and Peterborough serve Fenland ; 
Ashford, Maidstone, and Guildford are three 
Wealden market towns. 

Exercises. 

1. On an outline map of England mark the position of 
the seaports and show their railway connexions with the 
interior. 

2. Make a sketch showing the country round the place 
where you live. Insert first-class roads and second-class 
roads, and name the places they lead to. 

3. Make a plan to show the railways that radiate from 
London. Print the name on each line. 



9. Scottish Highlands and 
Uplands 

1. The arrangement of highlands and lowlands 
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in Scotland is altogether different from that in the 
southern portion of Great Britain. The northern 
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part of Scotland consists of a mountainous region 
called the Highlands. In the south there is a 
hilly region, the Southern Uplands. Between 
these lies the Central Valley, a lowland region 
that stretches across the country in a north- 
easterly direction. 

2. Nowhere else in Britain is there more rugged 
scenery than in the Scottish Highlands. The 
region is a plateau, divided, into two parts by 
a deep valley, Glenmore. The plateau has been 
deeply cut up, partly by rivers, partly by glaciers 
during the Great Ice Age. 

3. In the northern Highlands, valleys almost 
innumerable open out to the west coast. Along 
these rush mountain torrents, threading their 
way through chains of tarns and lakes, bearing 
back to the sea the heavy rains brought by the 
west winds. Eastward flowing streams are rather 
longer, but otherwise similar to those that flow 
west. 

4. Far back in the earth's history, this highland 
area probably extended farther, both northwards 
and westwards. The invasion of the ocean that 
formed the North Sea had some other striking 
results. It left uncovered small patches of high 
ground in the north, now called the Orkneys and 
the Shetlands. On the west it flooded low-lying 
land, forming the Minch, and forming also a long 
chain of islands named the Outer Hebrides. At 
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the same time, many Highland valleys were con- 
verted into sea-lochs. The flooding of some 
valleys resulted in the formation of the islands 
Skye, Mull, Jura, Islay, and hundreds of smaller 
ones near the coast, named as a group the Inner 
Hebrides. 

5. The Grampian Highlands occupy the widest 
part of Scotland, and are both lofty and extensive. 
In this area are found the highest points in the 
British Isles. Ben Nevis, Ben Macdhui, Caimtoul, 
Cairn Gorm, and Braeriach are all over 4,000 feet 
in altitude, and there are many other peaks far 
above 3,000 feet. Most of them are composed of 
granite, which offers great resistance to water- 
action. 

6. Amongst the great number of streams flowing 
off this plateau are the Tay, Don, Dee, and Spey. 
Rising on very high ground, and having a course 
of only about 100 miles, they are very swift 
streams. The Spey is the fastest flowing river 
in the British Isles. 

T. The Tay carries down more water than any 
other river in the kingdom. Its tributaries come 
from lakes in picturesque Perthshire glens ; one 
of them flows through the Pass of Killiecrankie. 
Bearing its great volume of water, the Tay leaves 
the Highlands near Dunkeld, and flows through the 
beautifal and fertile vale Strathmore. At Perth 
it broadens out into an estuary, the Firth of Tay. 
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8. The Dee rises in the Cairn Gorm group of 
mountains, and flows through- a finely wooded 
valley in which is situated Balmoral Castle. It 
reaches the sea at Aberdeen, a granite-built city 
on its northern bank. Quite close is the mouth 
of the Don, with Old Aberdeen on its south side. 

9. Eailway-building and road-making in the 
Highlands have been difficult tasks. The chief 
route is that traversed by the Highland Railway 
from Perth. The line runs up the valley of the 
Tay, through the Pass of Killiecrankie and Glen 
Garry into the heart of the Grampians. It crosses 
the watershed by Drumochter Pass, and is then 
carried down the Spey valley, and across a rugged 
tract to Inverness. From Inverness the railway 
continues north along the coast plain to Wick, 
the well-known herring port. 

10. The scenery on the Highland Eailway route 
is very picturesque. Still one does not get a proper 
picture of the country from a railway carriage. 
Viewed from a high point, the Highlands appear 
as a succession of flat-topped ridges, separated 
by irregular valleys. The ridges are bleak moor- 
lands, with bogs, tarns, and peaty pools without 
number, inhabited only by wild or semi-wild 
creatures such as grouse, hares, and deer, or 
in some places flocks of sheep. The valleys 
or glens have steep rocky sides clothed with 
heather and woods of pine, larch, and birch. 
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11. Very few places on the west coast of the 
Highlands can be reached by railway. The most 
uuportant is Oban, connected with Perth by 
the Caledonian railway. The North British line 
runs northward from Glasgow through the western 
part of the Highlands. It ha§ been carried up 




The head of Loch Lomond. 



one glen and down another ; across bleak moor- 
lands and round mountain blocks. There is no 
station of any consequence for a distance of eighty 
miles. After a wide circuit round Ben Nevis, the 
line reaches Fort William. A branch line joins 
Fort William to Mallaig, a calling-place for 
steamers on the Sound of Sleat. 

12. This shows that the Highlands are thinly 
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peopled. Much of the land is devoted to game. ' 
Sheep farms have gradually given place to grouse 
moors and deer forests ; and the care of game 
does not provide work for many people. Most 
of the Highland towns are hardly more than 
villages. Their inhabitants depend to a great 




Ben Nevis 
extent upon what they earn during the tourist 



1 3. During the summer, traffic on roads and rail- 
ways is greatly increased. Thousands of people 
visit the Highlands, attracted by the rugged 
scenery, the pine woods and moors, and the 
famous salmon and trout streams. Tiny fishing- 
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villages on the west coast and in the Hebrides 
are invaded ; quiet little towns inland have their 
population doubled. Pleasure steamers make 
voyages through the Kyles of Bute and the 
Crinan Canal to the Firth of Lome and to Oban. 




The Southern Uplands. 

The Caledonian Canal, made by joining a chain 
of lakes in Glen More, becomes a tourist route 
between Fort William and Inverness. 



14. The Southern Uplands are in one respect 
like the Highlands. They consist of a plateau 
that has been cut up by the Tweed, Clyde, and 
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a number of streams that flow into Solway Firth. 
In other respects the two regions are entirely 
different. The rocks of the Uplands are not so 
hard, the scenery is not so rugged, and nowhere 
does the land attain an altitude of 3,000 feet. 

16. Instead of crag-strewn moorlands, the Up- 
lands have round-topped hills, covered with grass 
sometimes to the summit. The region is ideal for 
the rearing of sheep. The Cheviot portion is as 
celebrated for the production of fine wool as the 
towns of Hawick and Galashiels are for the manu- 
facture of " tweed " and other woollen goods. 

16. In the south-west, beside the Solway shore 
lies a district called Galloway, that gave its name to 
a breed of horses once reared there. The land is 
comparatively low, and though there are numerous 
mosses and bogs there is both pasture and corn- 
land. Dairy farms and sheep farms are dotted 
over the region. Wigtown, Kirkcudbright, and 
Dumfries — ^the last being on the border of Gallo- 
way — are thriving market towns. 

Exercises. 

1. On an outline map of Scotland shade the high land, 
and insert rivers and railways. 

2. What occupations are followed by people of the 
Highlands and the Southern Uplands ? 

3. What is the origin of the great number of sea-lochs 
on the west coast of Scotland, and of the groups of islands 
that lie off the coast ? What other countries have similar 
coasts ? 
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10. The Scottish Lowlands 

1. Between the Highlands and the Southern 
Uplands there is a tract of lower land some fifty or 
sixty miles wide. It stretches across the country 
from sea to sea and is called the Central Valley 
of Scotland. It is no ordinary valley. Many 
people prefer to use the name Scottish Lowlands ; 
and for several reasons this is the better term. 
The chief rivers flow not along but across the 
"valley", making their way to the sea through 
gaps that separate ranges of hills which rise 
within the area. 

2. The northern boimdary is the end of the 
Highland plateau. It slopes steeply to the Low- 
lands, and is notched in a great number of places 
by rivers that flow from the Highlands. On the 
south side the boundary is not so steep. It is 
formed by the slopes of the Uplands, notched 
also by rivers, though the valleys are generally 
wider than those in the northern boimdary. 

3. Three important streams water the Low- 
lands. Two, the Tay and the Forth, come from 
the Highlands ; and one, the Clyde, from the Up- 
lands. The course of the Tay has already been 
described. Its way to the sea lies between the 
Sidlaws and the Ochil Hills. The next gap to 
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the south-west is traversed by the Forth. This 
river rises near Ben Lomond, crosses the Low- 
lands, and having received the Teith, passes to 
its estuary by the Stirling gap, between the 
Ochils and the Campsie Hills. 

4. There is a wonderful difference between the 
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The Central Lowlands of Scotland — much simplified. 
The land above 600 feet ia stippled. 

upper and lower courses of these rivers.. They are 
fed from lakes that lie near the borders of the 
Highland plateau, amid wildly beautiful scenery. 
The Teith drains a valley called the Trossachs, 
one of the beauty-spots of Scotland. In the 
higher part there is a chain of lakes. One of 
them is Loch Katiine, made famous by Sir Walter 
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Scott's poem " The Lady oY the Lake ". Great 
mountains, Ben Ledi on the north, Ben Venue on 
the south, raise rocky summits above rich woods 
of pine and birch. 

6. When the rivers break from the Highlands, 
they leave rugged scenes behind, and wander in 
most crooked courses over the fertile Lowlands. 
The same may be said of the Clyde, which flows 
from the Uplands. It rises in the Lowther Hills 
and flows for some miles over bleak moorlands. 
It descends to the Lowlands by a series of four 
waterfalls. Then wfth many bends it passes 
through a broad valley, past Glasgow and Dum- 
barton into its great estuary. 

6. From what has already been said, it will be 
clear that the Lowland region is the part of Scot- 
land most suitable for agriculture. Strathmore 
(the great vale) is a vale that lies between the 
Highlands on one side, the Sidlaws and Ochils 
on the other. The soil of this vale is particularly 
fertile, and it is very carefiilly cultivated. 

T. Throughout the Lowlands, wheat, oats, and 
barley are raised ; but oats are everywhere more 
important than wheat. The latter is grown in 
largest quantity on the eastern side — in Fife, 
north of the Forth estuary, and in the three 
Lothians (Haddington, Edinburgh, and Linlith- 
gow), south of the estuary. Even here four times 
as much land is given to oats as to wheat. 
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8. The agricultural region is prolonged north- 
wards as an east coast plain, between the High- 
lands and the North Sea. Com is grown on the 
plain, but as we proceed northwards climatic 
conditions become less fevourable, and wheat 
crops become less and less important. Aberdeen 
produces none. 
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A portion of the Clydesdale horse market, Lanark. 

9. *' Carse " is the name given in Scotland to 
a strip of alluvial land beside a river. Thus there 
are the Carse of Stirling and the .Carse of Falkirk 
beside the Forth, and the Carse of Gowrie between 
the Sidlaws and the estuaijy. All of these are im- 
portant agricultural tracts. The Carse of Gowrie 
is especially noted for fruit, much of which finds 
its way to the jam factories of Dundee. 
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10. The hill ranges provide pastures on which are 
reared large numbers of sheep. Sheep are much 
more important than cattle in all parts of the 
Lowlands. In certain places, however, for example 
the counties of Fife, West Lothian (Linlithgow), 
and Ayrshire, cattle ar^ reared on a moderate 
scale. Ayrshire has many dairy farms, an^ is 
noted for a particularly fine breed of cows ; wWlst 
Clydesdale made a great reputation long ago for 
its splendid breed of horses. 

11 • More than half the population of Scotland is 
concentrated in the Lowlands. This is not ex- 
plained by the excellent food-crops grown there, 
but by the presence of mineral wealth. All the 
coalfields and beds of iron-ore Scotland possesses 
are situated in the Central Valley. 

12. Coal-producing rocks extend over the greater 
part of the Lowlands south of the hill-ranges. 
The Fife coalfield lies along the north side of the 
Firth of Forth, On the opposite side of this 
estuary are two others, the Clyde and the Mid- 
lothian coalfields, one on each side of the Pentland 
Hills. The fourth Scottish coalfield is in the county 
of Ayr. It stretches from the coast inland for 
fifteen or twenty miles. 

18. The presence of coal and iron has made 
Clydesdale a great industrial region, and led to 
the development of Glasgow, so that it has become 
the second city in the empire. A cluster of towns 
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in Lanarkshire — Glasgow, Goatbridge,MotherwelI, 
and many more — have large iron and steelworks. 
More important still is shipbuilding. The lower 
Clyde is the greatest shipbuilding area in the 
world. Greenock and Port Glasgow on the south 
side of the estuary, and Dumbarton on the north, 
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In a Clyde Shipyard. 

ore specially iamous; but shipbuildii^ yards 
extend along both banks of the river as iar as 
Glasgow. Vessels have been built for such great 
shippii^ lines as the Cunard, P. & O., and Union 
Castle. 

14. The Clyde estuary has been artificially 
deepened as &r as Glasgow, so that ocean liners 
can steam up to the city. Glasgow has, therefore, 
f2 
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become the distributing centre for the great in- 
dustrial population of Clydesdale, and indeed for 
almost the whole of Scotland. As a port it is 
the rival of Liverpool for trade with America. 

15. It is not surprising to find that there are 
manufactures based on raw material from the 
other side of the Atlantic. Every one has heard of 
Paisley sewing-cotton, the manufacture of which 
is favoured by the damp climate. Greenock, a 
port that suffered by the deepening of the estuary 
whereby liners were able to go much farther up- 
stream, still has much trade with the West Indies. 
An important industry in this town ia sugar- 
refining. 

16. The Ayrshire coalfield supports iron and 
steel works, and also shipbuilding on a smaller 
scale. Eilmamock is the busiest town. It has 
two great industries — engine-making, including 
the building of locomotives for the Glasgow and 
South Western railway, and woollen manufacture. 
Amongst the woollen goods produced are winceys, 
shawls, and tweeds. The Ayrshire coalfield is the 
source fi'om which Belfast obtains its fiiel. The 
coal is exportied fi'om Ayr and Ardrossan. 

iT. The Fife coalfield supports industries of 
quite another kind. Along the shores of the Firth 
of Forth there is a line of industrial towns. Chief 
amongst them are Dunfermline, manufacturing 
linen and some iron goods, and Kirkcaldy, making 
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oilcloth and sacking from Indian jute. But the 
greatest of jute manufacturing towns is Dundee, 
a port on the northern shore of the Tay estuary. 

18. The capital city, Edinburgh, and its busy port 
Leith are on the south side of the Forth estuary. 
Edinburgh, the most beautiftd city in the kingdom, 
has grown aroxmd a castle built 1,200 years ago by 
Edwin, King of Northumbria. The castle is built 
on a precipitous hill, commanding the low land 
between the Pentlands and the sea which forms 
one of the routes to the north. 

19. The East Coast railway route from London, 
and the Midland-North British " Waverley" route 
meet in Edinburgh. The line is continued north- 
wards over the Firth of Forth by a magnificent 
bridge over a mile long. After crossing Fife the 
line is carried over the Tay estuary by another 
famous bridge two miles long. 

20. Another Lowland industrial town is Perth, 
situated quite away from coalfields in the beau- 
tiful vale Strathmore. Pure air and pure water 
are of more importance than supplies of coal in 
Perth's chief industry— dyeing. There are in this 
city the largest dye-works in the world. 

21. At Perth, travellers have the choice of two 
routes to Inverness : (1) by the Caledonian rail- 
way along the east coast plain, through Aberdeen 
and Elgin ; (2) by the Highland railway through 
the Pass of Killiecrankie and the Spey valley. 
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Exercises. 

1. Make a sketch of the Scottish Lowlands, shading the 
high land, and showing the gaps that provide routes north- 
wards and southwards. Mark the position of the chief 
towns. 

2. In which part of Scotland is population most dense ? 
Name the occupations followed in different counties. 

3. On a map of the Lowlands mark the position of the 
coalfields and the chief towns. Print the name of the 
important industries on each coalfield. 



11. Ireland : Mountains and 

Plain 

1. Ireland, the most westerly of European 
islands, is separated from Great Britain by narrow 
seas. The greatest width of the Irish Sea is 140 
miles, but the North Channel is in one place not 
more than 13 miles wide, A short distance west 
of Ireland the water increases rapidly in depth, 
showing that the island is situated near the edge 
of the continental shelf of Europe. 

2. The central part of the country consists of 
a broad plain ; north and south of this are moun- 
tamous areas. 

3. The northern mountain region is in many re- 
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spects like the Highlands of Scotland ; especially 
is this the. case in Donegal, ancf the western part 
of Connaught, Mayo, and Galway. 

4. Each is built of the same kind of hard rock 
mingled with masses of granite. Each has a 
rugged surface due to the action of the rivers 
on an elevated tract of land, bleak moorlands fit 
only for sheep-rearing, narrow glens, and turbu- 
lent mountain streams. Each has a rocky coast- 
line, deeply indented and fringed with islands, 
a damp climate, and a scanty population. 

6. The Antrim Plateau in the north-east comer 
of Ireland is built of hard igneous rock (lava), 
called basalt. This rock almost encircles Lough 
Neagh, the largest lake in the British Isles, and 
it extends to the northern coast. The columnar 
structure shown by the rock near Portrush has 
gained for it the name Giant's Causeway. The 
plateau^ extends to the sea on the eastern side, 
forming a cliff-bound coast from Fair Head to 
Belfast Lough. 

6. Though the highlands of the north have been 
cut up by a great number of streams, there are 
only two rivers of any importance. The Bann 
rises in the granite Moume mountains, flows 

r 

through Lough Neagh, and reaches the sea a 
little west of Giant's Causeway. The Foyle is 
more important, for it enters the sea by a broad 
estuary that can be used by large vessels. 
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7- The southern mountain region is quite 
different from the northern. In the south-west it 
consists of a number of lofty ridges, the greatest 
of which is Macgillicuddy's Reeks, running almost 
east and west. In the west these ridges stretch 




Map of Southern Ireland. 

seawards as great promontories. The valleys 
between them have been partly flooded or 
" drowned " by the sea. Thus have been formed 
"rias" though they have been named "bays" — 
Dingle Bay, Kenmare Bay, Bantry Bay, &c. 
Amongst these mountains lie the beautiful Kil- 
lamey lakes. 
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8. In the east the ridges have been cut into 
several parts by streams, and each part has its 
special name. One ridge extends in a north- 
east direction far into the plain, terminating in 
the Slieve Bloom mountains. It forms a water- 
shed that sends three large streams, the Suir, 
Nore, and Barrow into Waterford Harbour. 

9. The Wicklow Mountains in the south-east 
are composed of granite, a broad belt of which 
stretches from the shores of Dublin Bay, for 
some fifty or sixty miles to the south-west. * 

10. The rivers of south-west Ireland have a re- 
markable bend in their coivse. It will be noticed 
that the Bandon, Lee, and Blackwater flow east- 
wards, parallel to the mountain ridges. Suddenly 
they make a right-angle bend, and flow through 
the mountains to the south coast. Such a result 
might be produced by the union of two streams, 
and this is probably what occurred long ago. 

11. Nothing could be more unlike the mountain 
regions described above than the plain that lies 
between them. It stretches across the country 
from Galway to Dublin, a distance of over 100 
miles, and there is no single elevation that can 
be called a hill. It is a region of lakes, bogs, and 
meandering streams. The plain is built of lime- 
stone. Beds of this rock extend through the 
Erne valley and along the shores of Donegal Bay 
and Sligo Bay. Another belt stretches south 
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between the Slieve Bloom and Wicklow moun- 
tains, and bends round to the Shannon estuary. 

12. Limestone, as we have previously noted, is 
more soluble than most other rocks. This 
helps to explain the large number of lakes or 
loughs in the Irish plain. Rivers dissolve the 
rock and spread out into lakes. The river Erne 
is almost wholly a chain of lakes. The Shannon, 
the longest river in the British Isles, is wide 
everywhere. Its upper coiu-se lies through a 
chain of small lakes, but lower down it broadens 
into two large ones. Lough Ree and Lough Derg. 

13. As in English limestone regions, there are 
many caverns, gorges, and underground river- 
channels. Two large lakes. Mask and Corrib, 
situated on the Galway border of the limestone 
area, are connected by an underground stream. 

14. The Irish bogs are probably lakes that have 
been overgrown with vegetation. The conversion 
of a lake into a bog takes place by the slow 
advance of plant life from the shore. Soil, formed 
largely of decaying vegetable matter, is built out 
gradually. It accumulates on the bed of the lake, 
and in time fills up the hollow with peaty mud. 
Mosses and other water-loving plants grow over 
this, and form a green, shifting, treacherous sur- 
face, broken by peaty pools. The Bog of Allen 
has an area of over 200,000 acres, and an average 
depth of only 25 feet. 
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15. So far as agriculture is concerned, bogs are 
waste land. Their chief value is in the peat they 
supply. Peat is greatly used as fuel in Irish 
country places, and it helps to make up for 
Ireland's shortage of coal. Peat has also been 
used in several industries — the manufacture of 
paper and tar. 

EXEBCISES. 

1. In what respects is northern Ireland like the Scottish 
Highlands? What very useful rock is quarried in both 
areas, and what is it used for ? 

2. On an outline map of Ireland shade the high land, and 
msert rivers and lakes. 

3. Name the greatest Irish bog. Explain how a lake 
may be converted into a bog. 



12. Irish Farms 

1. Ireland has no great store of mineral wealth, 
and her people are therefore more concerned 
with agriculture than with industries. In this 
respect Ireland is very diflFerent from England ; 
the difference is very well shown by the follow- 
ing figures. Out of every 100 Irish people, 20 are 
engaged in agriculture ; in England there are only 
3 agricultural workers in every 100. 

2. There are also some differences between 
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the crops raised in the two countries, and this 
is explained partly by the climate. Ireland, 
lying west of Great Britain, receives the westerly 
winds fresh from the Atlantic, heavily charged 
with moisture. The consequence is that Ire- 
land has a damp climate. As in England, the 
western side receives heavier rainfall than the 
east, but the distribution over the whole country 
is more even than it is in England. Only one 
narrow strip of Ireland, between Dundalk Bay 
and Dublin Bay, has a climate as dry as that of 
the eastern counties of England. 

3. Ireland is therefore not a good land for 
wheat. She produces less of this cereal than any 
other of the members of the United Kingdom. 
The position is very different when we consider 
other crops. 

4. The potato has had an important place in the 
diet of Irish people for a very long time. Until 
the famine in 1846, due to the failure of the crop, 
the potato formed the staple food of country 
people. It is not surprising then that Ireland 
takes first place as a potato-producing land. The 
crop is raised in every county in the island ; but 
the northern province of Ulster, having the 
largest population, grows most potatoes. 

6. Next in importance to the potato are oats 
and hay. Oats grow well in the Irish climate, 
and provide food for both men and animals. 
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Ireland is an important horse-rearing country, 
and that explains why so much land is given to 
producing oats and hay. Two other crops of 
some consequence to Ireland are tobacco and 
flax. Tobacco was introduced with the potato 
by Sir Walter Raleigh. The moist mild climate 
suits the plant, but it is not cultivated to any 
extent except in the plain. Flax is grown over 
large areas in Ulster and the south of Ireland to 
supply raw material for linen factories. 

6. After all, the chief occupation of Irish people 
is not crop-raising. Out of every twenty acres in 
the country, three consist of barren mountain or 
bog. Twelve of the remaining seventeen are 
pasture-land. Thus more than two-thirds of the 
useful land in Ireland is under grass. This shows 
us at once the position that Ireland occupies — it 
is a grazing country. 

7. The gracing land of the west has a scanty 
herbage, but it serves for young cattle. Large 
numbers of the Kerry breed, a small hardy type, 
are grazed on the mountains from which they 
take their name. Cattle intended for the meat 
market pass from one grazier to another, and so 
reach richer land in the east. Ireland has the 
poorest and also the richest soil in the British 
Isles. The rich pastures are on low ground, such 
as that around the great Bog of Allen. In this 
region good soil and abundant moisture produce 
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beautiful green grass, makmg Ireland ^^an emerald 
set in the ring of the sea ''• 

8. The central part of Ireland has become 
the grazing-land for beef cattle. It is in this 
area, too, that great attention is paid to the rear- 
ing of horses of the hunter variety. Dublin, the 
cMef city in the Irish plain, has a famous horse- 
show in August. Many horses are sent from 
Ireland to the well-known English centres-^- 
Newmarket and Doncaster. 

9. There is little room for sheep in the central 
grazing lands. As a sheep -rearing country, 
Ireland takes a very low place ; but Lincolns, 
Southdowns, and Cheviots are fed in one or two 
mountainous areas — ^in the Wicklow Mountains 
and in Galway. 

10. North and south of the central grazing lands 
lie dairy -farming regions. The northern one 
extends in a broad curved belt frqm the Bann 
valley, through Tyrone and Cavan, to Sligo Bay. 
The southern area lies between the river Barrow 
and the Kerry mountains. 

11. The products of these two regions are of very 
great importance, and large quantities are ex- 
ported to the industrial towns of Great Britain. 
Sligo and Londonderry, the chief outlets in the 
north, have steamer communication with Glasgow 
and Liverpool. Outward-bound vessels carry 
cattle, grain, butter, eggs, and pork. 
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12. In the south dairy-farming is seen on a more 
elaborate scale. Butter and condensed milk are 
manufactured in large quantities. Ireland pro- 
duces about seven million pounds' worth of butter 
annually, of which about four million pounds' 
worth is sent to Great Britain. Rivals of Ireland 
for the English butter trade are Denmark and 
Holland. Competition from these two lands has 
caused great changes in the Irish industry. 
Formerly butter-making was a home industry; 
at the present day the work is done by machinery, 
in large creameries. 

13. Butter thus made is uniform in quality. 
Farmers from the district around the creamery 
send in their milk supplies twice daily. The 
cream is removed by steam separators, and the 
skimmed milk is used for feeding purposes. 
Dairy-work furnishes a large amount of foodstuff 
of great value for feeding pigs. This explains 
why pigs are reared so largely in the south of 
Ireland. 

14. The chief centres for butter are Cork and 
Tipperary. Cork has a famous butter exchange, 
and the city exports more butter than any other 
port in the kingdom. At Clonmel on the Suir 
and Limerick on the Shannon, there are factories 
for condensing milk. The milk is partially evapo- 
rated and sealed in air-tight tins. All the work, 
together with the making of the cans and wooden 

BOOK IV Q. 
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packing-cases for export purposes, is carried on 
in one fiietory. Bacon-curing is a most important 
trade in southern Ireland. There are three great 
centres — Limerick, Cork, and Waterford, the 
first being the most important. 

16. The southern dairy region has quite a large 
number of outlets for its produce. Chief amongst 
them are the three bacon-curing towns named 




In a Umerick Bacon factory. 

above. These three ports have excellent docks, 
and they are in regular communication with 
Great Britain. Cai^oes of bacon, pork, butter, 
eggs, condensed milk, and cattle are sent to 
London, -Southampton, Cardiff, Liverpool, and 
Glasgow. From these ports Irish dairy produce 
is sent forward. There are few places in Great 
Britain where " Irish roll ", Irish e^^s, and Irish 
butter are not known. 
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Exercises. 

1. On an outline map of Ireland mark the position of 
areas devoted to grazing, dairy-work, sheep-rearing, and 
crop-raising. Print the name of the occupation in each 
case. 

2. On an outline map show steamer routes from Irish to 
English and Scottish ports. Print along each route the 
names of the goods carried by ships. 

3. What European rivals has Ireland in the dairy-produce 
trade with England ? What changes has the competition 
caused in Ireland ? 



13- Irish ^Industries 

1. After all that has been said in the previous 
chapter about Irish grazing farms and dairy farms, 
it might be supposed that Ireland has no manu- 
factures worth mentioning. That would be a 
great mistake. Certain Irish manufactures are 
unsurpassed in excellence. Irish ships and Irish 
linen are as well known as Irish bacon and Irish 
butter. Still the number of people engaged in 
industries is much smaller than the number of 
workers on the land. 

2. The chief industries are established in the 
north, where there is neither fuel nor iron nor 
raw material in sufficient quantity. These com- 

g2 
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modities have to be brought across the seas ; and 
when we remember this, we cannot but wonder 
at the remarkable progress the Belfast mdustries 
have made. 

3. Belfast is perhaps the greatest ship-building 
town in the world, considering the tonnage of the 
vessels launched. It is not surpassed by any 
town in the Clyde area, which has great mineral 
stores close at hand. From the Irish yards 
have come some of our most famous vessels. 
Amongst these are the huge White Star liners, 
the Olympic^ the Titanic, sunk by collision with 
an iceberg in the Atlantic, and the Britannic^ 
sunk by enemy submarii^s whilst being used as 
a hospital ship during the European War. When 
they came into commission, each was the finest 
vessel afloat. 

4. Notwithstanding its fame as a ship-building 
centre, Belfast is better known to most people 
for its fine linen. The industry has been carried 
on in northern Ireland for several centuries. 
Peasants used to grow flax ; they spun the yarn 
by hand, and made the cloth in their own homes. 
Even at the present day linen-making is to some 
extent a home-industry. The introduction of 
steam-driven machinery led to the establishment 
of lai^e factories in Belfast, Drogheda, and Dun- 
dalk. Belfast people claim that they have the 
largest linen mill in the world. It is interesting 
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to notice that Cork, the great port for mrm 
produce, has a factory for the manufacture of 
linen thread. 

5. The Londonderry district is ahnost as well 
known for shirts as Belfast is for linen. Shirt- 
making has been an important trade in Ulster 
for nearly 100 years. It was started by some 




A Bel&st Linen factory and bleaching groand. 

women linen-workers who had been thrown out 
of employment. The garments they made sold 
readily in Glasgow, and there was a demand for 
more. Other people took up the work ; and from 
a small beginning as a home occupation, shirt- 
making has become quite an important industry. 
6. The Irish woollen manufacture has had a very 
chequered career. Its origin was, of course, the 
making of coarse woollen material for home use 
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only. As time went on cloth was exported. The 
export trade flourished and then declined during 
the seventeenth century. It revived greatly 
during the eighteenth, and seriously declined in 
the beginning of the nineteenth. A further re- 
vival took place in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, and the industry has since 
become well established. The manufacture is 
not confined to any particular area. There are 
factories in every one of the four provinces, though 
in most cases they produce on a small scale only. 

T. Some of the best-known materials made in 
Ireland are Donegal tweeds, a light-weight cloth 
largely used for suits and costumes. In spite 
of the existence of numerous factories, a lai^e 
amount of tweed is made in the cottages of the 
people of Donegal. These homespun cloths have 
become almost as famous as the Harris tweeds 
made by the crofters of the Outer Hebrides. In 
both cases the industry is supported by home 
supplies of raw material. This has reference not 
to the wool only, but also to the dyestuffs em- 
ployed. The beautiful colours of the Harris 
and Donegal tweeds are obtained from dyeing 
materials extracted from lichens, heather, hem- 
lock, and other plants. 

8. The women and girls of Donegal are noted 
for excellent knitted garments. Formerly the chief 
articles made were socks and stockings, and the 
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introduction of machinery was a serious blow to 
t\m home industry. A few years ago, however, 
the wearing of Imnd-knitted sports coats by 
British women became fashionable. This has 
Tory greatly encouraged the knitting industry of 
Donegal. 
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Home Knitting in Donegal, 

9. A twofold industry that is well established in 
Ireland is brewing and distilling. Perhaps we 
should not be iar wrong in saying that Irish 
whisky and Dubhn stout are as well known as 
Belfast linen. Dublin is the chief centre for both 
branches. It possesses the lai^est brewery in 
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the world. For brewing, a large quantity of 
barley is required, and the Irish supply is not 
sufficient In the manufacture of whisky all 
cereals are used — ^barley and oats chiefly, wheat 
and maize to a smaller extent 

Exercises. 

1. On a map of Ireland mark and name the manu&ctur- 
ing centres. Write the names of the industries under 
each town. 

2. What is meant by "home-industry"? Where in 
Ireland are home-industries carried on ? 

3. What disadvantages has Ireland as a manufacturing 
country ? How are they overcome ? 



14. The White Man Invades 

America 

1. THEtribesofwhite-sMnned people who settled 
in Europe had passed from the state of barbarism 
and made enormous progress in the arts of 
civilization, before they learned that another 
continent lay beyond the Western Ocean. Vikings 
from Norway had reached Greenland, and per- 
haps Newfoundland, in the ninth or tenth century ; 
but it was not until the fifteenth century that the 
American continent was actually discovered. 
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2. The Spaniards were the first Europeans to 
enter the New World. They found much that 
was wonderful, both in its people and its pro- 
ducts. Most wonderful of all were the stories 
told them by natives, of lands with immense 
stores of gold and silver. One of these lands 
was Mexico, a great tableland in North America, 
then inhabited by a semi-civilized people. 

3; Six hundred Spaniards led by Cortes sailed 
to Vera Cruz. Soon after landing, they received 
a sample of the country's possessions in the 
shape of costly presents of gold and silver, sent 
by the king. Cortes advanced into the country, 
and after a struggle lasting about two years, 
became master of Mexico. 

4. This success encouraged another Spaniard, 
Pizarro, to go in search of another El Dorado 
(Golden Land), of which he had heard. He 
sailed from Panama along the coast of South 
America, and heard of the empire of the Incas, 
on the plateau of Peru. A few years later he set 
out with a small force, pushed on to Cuzco, the 
capital, and so conquered Peru. 

5. Another Spanish expedition went farther 
south, and took possession of Chile, a long narrow 
country between the Andes and the sea. Another 
crossed the Andes, reached the Amazon, and 
followed the river to the sea. 

6. Thus the Spaniards became possessed of a 
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large portion of the New World. They claimed 
the whole of South America with the exception 
of Brazil, which was allotted to Portugal. 

T. Spaniards did not at first settle in the new 
lands as colonists. Their object was to obtain 
the precious metals which were so abundant. In 
later times, however, Spanish people have made 
their home in Mexico and South American states, 
as the Portuguese have in Brazil. The popula- 
tion of South American states is therefore 
" mixed ". It consists partly of whites, partly of 
Indians, and in such plantation lands as Brazil 
and Venezuela, partly of negroes or Chinese 
coolies. 

8. All these lands now carry on trade with 
Europe, but the cargoes no longer consist of 
plunder. Timber and oil from Mexico, coffee and 
rubber from Brazil, meat and com from Argentina, 
nitrates from Chile and Peru for the fertilization 
of European soils, have become more important 
in commerce than ever precious metals were. 
Mexico is still, however, an important silver- 
producing land. 

9. Whilst the Spanish and Portuguese were so 
busy in Central and South America, other Euro- 
peans, especially the British, French, and Dutch, 
were exploring the eastern shores of North 
America. They did not find such riches as were 
discovered in the tropical lands seized by the 
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Spaniards. They found lands inhabited by war- 
like tribes of Red Indians, and covered with forest 
from the St. Lawrence to Florida. 

10. Anumber of Englishmen, amongst whom was 
Sir Walter Baleigh, conceived the idea of building 
up a Britain beyond the seas. They attempted 

# 

to establish colonies, or "plantations" as they 
were called in those days, on the North American 
shores ; but they were unsuccessful. 

11. Early in the seventeenth century the work 
was taken up by two companies, the Plymouth and 
the London Virginia Companies, and also by the 
French and the Dutch. Before the end of the 
century there was a line of small colonies along 
the east of North America. These formed the 
foundation of what we now know as the United 
States of America, and Canada. 

12. The French occupied land on each side of the 
St. Lawrence, including Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island. The British people made settle- 
ments in two places. The first of these was a 
strip of land between the Bay of Fundy and the 
river Hudson. It was named New England, and 
included the states known as Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and New Hampshire. 
It was at Plymouth in New England that the 
Pilgrim Fathers settled in 1620. 

13. The second group of British plantations lay 
south of the Delaware, and consisted of Virginia, 
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Maryland, and Carolina. Thus there was a gap 
between the two groups, a gap filled in by Dutch 
settlers, who named their colony New Nether- 
lands. The capital, built on Manhattan Island, 
was New Amsterdam. Before the end of the 
century, New Netherlands passed into the hands 




Pioneer's Dwelling. 

of the British, partly by force and partly by pur- 
chase. The capital was renamed New York, 
after the brother of Charles II. All the eastern 
shoreland, from the French settlements in the 
north to the Spanish territory in Florida, was 
then held by British people. 

14. The life of the early settlers was very hard. 
They cut down trees, and in the clearings built 
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log houses. These they fiirmshed with roughly- 
made tables, chairs, and chests. Then they set 
to work to prepare the ground for crops, living 
in the meantime on supplies from the mother- 
country and on com they obtained by barter 
with Indians, 

15. In the early stage the colonies were entirely 
agricultural. Manufactured goods they obtained 
from Europe, and the return cargoes consisted 
of the products of the land. The colony of 
Virginia has been famous for its tobacco from 
the very earliest times. This crop was the chief 
source of wealth of the first settlers. 

16. Towns and villages that grew in the new lands 
were built on the sea-coast, or on banks of rivers 
that could be entered by ships. Many were 
named after towns in the mother-country. Thus 
on the map of the United States are such names 
as Plymouth, Cambridge, Ipswich, Lynn, Dor- 
chester, and other well-known English town- 
names. 

iT. It will be noticed that the New England 
colonies lay between the Appalachian mountains 
and the Atlantic coast. The moimtain region 
formed a barrier to the advance inland. To the 
early settlers it was a usefiil barrier, separating 
them from the fierce Indian tribes that had been 
driven inland by the white man's advance. In 
any case the colonists did not wish to be far away 
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from the sea whilst thfey were dependent upon 
European products. 

18. Still, hunters and explorers crossed the 
Appalachians. They found wide fertile plains, 
watered by the great Ohio, which was afterwards 
discovered to be merely a tributary of a still greater 
river, the Mississippi (Great Water). To these 
rich plains the New England colonists expected 
they would spread as their nimibers increased; 
but there was a good deal of history to be piade 
before that westward movement actually took 
place. 

19. The French, having settled in the St. Law- 
rence valley, had an easier route to the land west of 
the Appalachians. They pushed south from the 
Great Lakes, reached the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, and founded there the port New Orleans. 
Then they claimed all the territory behind the 
New England colonies. To maintain their claim 
they built forts commanding the chief routes to 
the interior. One of these forts stood in the 
upper part of the Ohio valley. Called Fort 
Duquesne by the French, it was renamed Fort 
Pitt, after the great statesman, when taken by the 
British. Its site is now occupied by the great 
town Pittsburgh. 

20. A physical map of North America shows that 
the Hudson valley forms a good route from New 
York to Montreal. From the town of Albany, on 
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this route, the Mohawk valley provides a way 
westwards, through the mountains to the Great 
Lakes. Both valleys are of great importance at 
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The Appalachian Mountains. 

the present day. Just over one hundred and fifty 
years ago French and British colonists were fight- 
ing for possession of these same routes. 
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21. Indians decked themselves in war-paint and 
feathers, and joined one side or the other. 
Soldiers were sent out by both England and 
France. The British troops were unaccustomed 
to forest-fighting, and suflfered many disasters, 
some of which are described in history books, and 
in such stories as " The Last of the Mohicans ". 
British fortunes took a turn when the war was 
carried into Canada, and the struggle was practi- 
cally ended by the capture of Quebec by (general 
Wolfe, in 1769. By the Treaty of Paris in 1763, 
the whole of French America was ceded to 
Britain. 

Exercises. 

1. On an outline map of North and South America 
mark off regions settled by Europeans. Print the name on 
each area. 

2. Make out lists of names of places in America given 
by British, French, and Spanish colonists, and names 
given by Indians. State the position of each town, 
river, &c. 

3. Draw a map to show the chief routes to the interior 
of North America from the east coast. Insert the names 
of the chief towns. 
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15. The United States: 
Physical Features 

1. For many reasons which we need not consider 
here, the New Englanders went to war with the 
mother-country in 1775. At the end of the war 
the C9lonies were recognized as independent. 
Later they were formed into one nation, the 
United States of America. 

2. During the nineteenth century, the popula- 
tion was greatly increased by emigrants from 
almost every country in Europe. Gradually the 
tide of population rolled westward ; though even 
to-day the most thickly peopled part of the 
country is that where the first colonists made 
their home — the Atlantic Plain. 

3. After the French had been driven from the 
country behind the Appalachians, the New Eng- 
landers began to explore the interior. It was 
soon fqmid that they had gained possession of 
a wonderful country. 

4. In the United States there are four physical 
regions, two of which, the Atlantic Plain and the 
Appalachians, have already been referred to. 
The remaining two are the Mississippi basin and 
the Western Moimtain Region. 
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5. The Mississippi basin lies between the Appar 
lachians and the Rockies. A great many streams 
are shed towards the interior by these momitain 
systems. The water is collected by the Missis- 




Notice the main stream and the branches or distributaries 
which leave the main stream. Some of the rivers rise at 
the foot of the banks of the main stream, gathering the 
waters which filter through these banks. Notice the 
numerous lakes and islands. There are some crescent lakes 
filUng old bends of the river near the present main stream. 

sippi, and borne far southwards to the Gulf of 
Mexico, With its tributary, the Missouri, this 
river is the largest in the world. 
6. It is easy to understand that hundreds of 
h2 
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tributaries, draining a tract of land over a million 
square miles in extent, will carry much sediment 
into the main river. One result of this is seen in 
the lower course of the Mississippi The accu- 
mulation of sediment has gradually raised the 
bed, so that the river is above the level of the 
land on each side. This land is of coiu'se subject 
to floods. Frequent floods during past centuries 
have resulted in the building of a flood-plain, 
40 to 60 miles wide, and over 600 miles in length. 
The soil is very fruitfiil ; it yields good crops of 
cotton and sugar-cane. 

T. A great deal of sediment is carried forward to 
the sea. The river divides into a number of 
branches some distance from the coast, and along 
each branch mud-banks have been formed. The 
result is a delta of peculiar form, called " palm- 
ate ", from its resemblance to a human hand. 

8. The mountain region that lies west of the 
Mississippi, and reaches almost to the Pacific 
coast, is enormous in extent. It is a huge 
plateau crossed by lofty mountain ranges. The 
BocMes, Wahsatch, Cascade, Sierra Nevada, and 
Coast ranges, run roughly fi-om north to south, 
dividing the plateau into a number of smaller 
ones. 

9. Chief of the minor plateaux is the Great 
Basin. It has a great elevation, but being bounded 
by still more lofty mountains, has a basin-like form. 
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A remarkable feature in the Great Basin is the 
Great Salt Lake, 2,000 square miles in area. 
Lai^e though this late is, it covers but a tiny 




Grand Cafion of the Colorado Rirer. After W. H. Holmes. 

fraction of the Great Basin. Tracts of land on 
its shores, once covered by the lake, have a white 
salt-bearing deposit. 

10. South of the Great Basin is the Colorado 
Plateau, interesting chiefly on account of the 
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wonderful gorges, called canons, carved out by 
the river Colorado and its tributaries. Though 
2,000 miles long, the Colorado has very few 
tributaries. The whole region traversed by the 
river is very dry ; the lower course lies through 
the Arizona desert. 

11. Another very interesting part of the moun- 
tain region is the Yellowstone National Park, It is 
a region of canons, waterfalls, hot springs, geysers, 
and mud volcanoes; 5,000 square miles in area. 
The district was set apart by the United States 
Congress about fifty years ago. Within its bounds, 
destruction of forests and wild animals is not 
allowed. Species such as the bison and bear, 
almost exterminated in other parts of the country, 
have a refuge in the National Park. 

12. The valleys between the mountain ranges 
have received a layer of sediment, washed from 
the adjacent slopes. The largest is the Valley of 
California, 500 miles in length. The river Sacra- 
mento flows through the valley, and its waters 
are very valuable for irrigation purposes. The 
Sacramento passes to the sea by a gap in the 
Coast Range. A portion of the gap is flooded 
by the sea, and is called the Bay of San Francisco. 
It forms the only good harbour in a stretch of 
coastline over a thousand miles long, and San 
Francisco has naturally become a great seaport. 
The bay is entered by the Golden Gate, a strait 
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two miles wide, on the southern side of which 
the city is built. 




From Vancouvei leland to the 
Californian peninsula. 

13. Many of the peaks in the western mountain 
region are old volcanoes, and numerous beds of 
Bolid lava indicate that great eruptions have 
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occurred in the past. The whole of the Pacific 
shoreland is disturbed by earthquake from time 
to time. In 1906 a large part of San Francisco 
was destroyed by earthquake and by fires which 
followed as a result. 

Exercises. 

1. On an outline map of the United States mark and 
name the physical features referred to in this chapter. 

2. Make a diagram to show how the land varies in 
altitude along a line from San Francisco to New York. 
Mark the position of rivers crossed ; print above the 
drawing names of both rivers and mountains. 

3. Make drawings to show the passage of American 
railways through the Eastern and Western mountain 
systems. 



16. The United States : Pro- 
ductions and Occupations 
of the People 

1. The occupations of American people differ 
according to the area in which they Uve. The 
Mississippi basin is a most important agricultural 
region. It extends so far from north, to south, 
that crops of many different kinds can be raised. 
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Cotton plantations occupy the lower part of the 
river-basm, where the climate is very warm. The 
cotton belt extends eastwards into the Atlantic 
plain — into Florida, Georgia, and Carolina. 

2. The middle portion of the Mississippi basin is 
a great maize-growing area. North of this again 
lie the wheatlands of America, though a consider- 
able quantity of wheat is grown in the maize- 
belt A large portion of the corn-growing region 
consists of prairie-land that has been brought 
under the plough. It has rich deep soil, which 
attracted a large number of new settlers during 
the nineteenth century. 

3. We are accustomed to regard the States as an 
important wheat-producing country, which really 
is the case, for the land under wheat has an area 
equal to that of England and Scotland together. 
But there is even more land given to the growing 
of maize. The maize area is more than double 
the wheat area; in fact more American soil is 
given to maize than to wheat, oats, barley, and 
potatoes put together. 

4. Maize is very largely used in America for the 
feeding of cattle and swine, which are reared in 
great numbers on the prairies south of the Great 
Lakes. Chicago occupies a central position in 
this region, and naturally enough has become 
an important meat-packing centre. Minneapolis, 
farther north in the wheatlands, has become 
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equally important ; it is the greatest corn-millJDg 
town in the world. 




A Street Scene in Chicago. 

5. Chicago was a prairie village eighty years ago, 
Now it has a population of two millions. This 
marrellous growth is not due entirely to its meat 
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industries. The city is built at the southern end 
of Lake Michigan, and is a receiving station for 
the huge quantities of grain brought across the 
lake, to be sent farther east. Chicago is also on 
an important railway route from the Atlantic 
States to the west, and it is a junction-town for 
railways to western Canada and to New Orleans. 

6. Another great town, St. Louis, shares with 
Chicago the trade of the corn-growing region. 
It is situated near the confluence of the Missouri 
with the Mississippi, and so commands useful 
waterways. Like Chicago, it stands on an im- 
portant railway from east to west. As a river- 
port there is no place like it in the world. 

7. The western portion of the Mississippi basin 
is a tract of land called the Great Plains. The 
region is not, however, a "plain" in the usual 
sense. It consists of the foot-hills of the Rockies ; 
but from any elevated point a wide view can be 
obtained over the rolling uplands. It is a vast 
area, a thousand miles from north to south, and 
half that distance from east to west. 

8. The climate of the Great Plains is dry — too 
dry for trees except near the rivers. The 
westerly winds that bring heavy rains to the 
Pacific slopes of the mountains have no moisture 
when they pass over the Plains. This region is, 
indeed, in the shadow of the Rockies ; the shadow 
is a rainless one. 
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9. The grass that clothes the foot-hills provides 
pasture for cattle and sheep, but it is poorer 
than tlie prairie pastures that lie on the other 
side of the Mississippi. Still cattle are reared 
in very large numbers. The region is a land of 
cattle ranches. Cattle are left in the open 
throughout the wintelp to fare as best they may. 
Fortunately snow-fall is not heavy, but some- 
times a blizzard descends upon the Plains, causing 
the loss of many animals. 

10. The towns of the Plains, Omaha and Kansas, 
are cattle-markets. They have grown as cattle- 
ranching has increased, and being the chief 
places in a wide area, have become important 
as railway centres. 

11. The chief town in the so-called "plains" is 
Denver, built at a considerable height in the 
Rockies. Its importance comes not from ranch- 
ing, but from mining. The mountain region has 
rich stores of mineral wealth. Gold, silver, 
copper, and iron are worked in many places. 
There are between one and two hundred gold- 
mining centres between the Rockies and the 
Pacific coast. 

12. It was the gold rush to California that 
changed San Francisco from a sleepy village to a 
busy city. In 184T its population was 459 ; now it 
is a thousand times as great. Many a gold-seeker 
crossed the Atlantic, and then traversed the 
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continent in a jolting wagon, to be disappointed ; 
in ten years a number of mines were worked 
out 

13. Some people, cured of the gold fever, turned 
their attention to farming. Cattle ranches in the 
neighbourhood were converted into irrigation 
farms. The low land in California was also 
irrigated, and made into vineyards and fruit 
farms, whose products are sent to the eastern 
States, and even to Europe. 

14. The forests of America har^a provided 
occupation for a large number of pveople. A 
tremendous quantity of timber is cut down every 
year, but in both mountain regions th($re are 
still large areas of untouched forest; and atten- 
tion is now given to planting as well a@ ttb lum- 
bering, ' \ 

15. Agriculture was the occupation of tha^first 
white men in America, and it is still of w^y 
great importance. At the present day, however, 
a great deal of attention is paid to manufac] 
ing, especially in the eastern States. The west 
has abundant supplies of precious metals, fh^ 
east has abimdance of useful minerals. Ttf / 
chief coal-field lies in the western side of the/ 
Appalachians, and extends from Pennsylvania tc^ 
Alabama. Iron is found in the same area, and 
iron-working is carried on at Birmingham inl 
Alabama, and at Pittsburgh in Pennsylvania. The 
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Pittsburgh blagt-fiimaceB stand almost on the 
site of Fort Duquesne, a famoiis forest strong- 
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New York Harbour from the Elevated Railway. 
Showii^ the Aquarium in the foreground and Liberty 
'h Island in the distance, 

he V 

t( hold during the struggle between the British and 
pd the French. 

jn 16. Cotton and woollen manufactures are also 
ii,e carried on in the north-eastern States, but they 
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are somewhat overshadowed by the great indus- 
tries of Pittsburgh. Amongst the important cotton 
towns are Fall River, Lowell and Manchester. 

17. The chief commercial region of America is 
the northern part of the Atlantic Plain* Here 
are the great seaports — New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore — ^which are connected by 
the Cunard, White Star, and other great shipping 
lines, with British and European ports. New 
York is the greatest of American ports. It sends 
out more than half of the goods exported, and it 
would be no easy matter to name them all. New 
York is to America what London is to Britain. 
It is the great distributing city. Goods received 
from across the seas are sent by rail, river, or 
sea, to all parts of the country. 

Exercises. 

1. On an outline map of the United. States mark off the 
grassland areas, forested regions, and parts devoted to 
raising various crops. Print the name on each area. 
Insert rivers and chief towns. 

2. State the causes of the rapid growth of Chicago. 
Name other American cities that have grown very quicldy. 
State the causes in each case. 

3. On an outline map of the United States print the 
names of the chief occupations followed in different parts 
of the country. Insert the most important towns. 
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17. Old Canada 

1. When Canada became a British possession, 
there were French settlements in part of Nova 
Scotia, as it ^is now called, and along both sides 
of the St. Lawrence in the province of Quebec. 
The settlers had found Canada a land of tangled 
forest. To make a home • they had to cut down 
timber, and clear the land of undergrowth. Such 
work was done only where necessary. The interior, 
north of the settlements, and west of Montreal, 
remained a wilderness ; it was known only to 
Indian hmiters, and the traders who bought furs 
from them. 

2. The first British settlements were made in 
an unoccupied portion of Nova Scotia, and in the 
wilderness on the northern shores of Lake Ontario. 
The British settlers came from the New England 
colonies, at the end of the War of Independence. 
During the war a number of New Englanders 
remained loyal, refusing to take up arms against 
the mother-country. Their loyalty cost them 
dear. They were driven from their houses to 
find a refuge within the British lines. 

3. At the end of the war there were 100,000 peo- 
ple — men, women, and children — possessing no- 
thing but the clothes they wore. The Americans 
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refused to do anything for them, and it fell to 
Britain to find them a home under the Union 
Jack, A large number decided to stay in North 
America. They formed two groups, which were 
conveyed to the places named above. They 
founded the colonies of Nova Scotia and Ontario. 

4. Axes and farm implements were provided, and 
Britain promised food-supplies for two years. The 
Nova Scotia settlement, established near the coast, 
was in a good position for communication with 
England. It soon became a prosperous colony. 

6. The Ontario settlers had a terrible struggle. 
They had to hew theirwayfrom the lake shoresinto 
forest that few white men had ever seen. Ground 
had to be cleared to make a site for their log 
cabins, and to provide plots for growing food. 
The French settlements were separated from 
theirs by a hundred miles of dense forest. They 
were far from the sea, and the St. Lawrence was 
not navigable because of rapids. Supplies from 
England could only be obtained with great diflB- 
culty, and they came irregularly; 

6. No one could have been surprised if the 
Ontario settlers had failed; but they succeeded, in 
spite of every obstacle. The cleared land proved 
to be wonderfully fertile. The Ontario peninsula, 
between the lakes Ontario, Erie, and Huron, pos- 
sesses some of the richest soil in the continent. 
When the news reached the outer world, there 
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was a great infiiix of new settlers from Britain 
and even from the United States. 
y. In the Ontario peninsula to-day are to be seen 




A Scene on Lake Ontaria 



prosperous farms, with fields of wheat, barley, 
and maize ; dairy-iarms with herds of cattle graz- 
ing in rich pastm-es ; fjruit farms with orchards of 
pears and apples, peaches and plums. Ontario 
has caught up to and eren surpassed the older 
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colonies Quebec, New Brunswick, and Nova 
Scotia; it is the most thickly peopled part of 
Canada. 

8. The colonies mentioned in the last paragraph 
may be named as a group Eastern Canada. Be- 
cause they were founded and developed long 
before the western area was occupied, they are 
often described as Old Canada. The cleared 
land is a comparatively narrow belt. To the 
north there is still a vast forested area that may 
fairly be called wilderness. 

9. This forest wilderness, and the patches that 
remain within the settled area, make lumbering 
an important occupation. It is, as a matter 
of fact, next in importance to agriculture. 
White pme, spruce, and larch are the chief 
products of the forest. The river. Ottawa flows 
from the wilderness, and is greatly used for the 
transport of tunber. In spring and summer rafts 
are formed of the logs prepared during winter. 
These are floated down stream to Ottawa, the 
capital of Canada, and an important timber 
market. 

10. Eastern Canada is now provided with good 
means of communication. Several great railways — 
the Canadian Pacific, Canadian National, Grand 
Trunk — link the provinces with both Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts. The rivers and Great Lakes form 
most important means of transport. Rapids and 
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the Niagara Falls are avoided by means of canals. 
The St. Lawrence provides a magnificent water- 
way for ocean-going vessels, and Montreal is the 
terminus during most of the year for Atlantic 
liners. Unfortunately the river is ice-bound 
between November and April, and ships must 
then proceed to Halifax in Nova Scotia, or St. 
John in New Brunswick. 

11. If we were to travel west from Ottawa by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, we should obtain a fair 
idea of what Canada was like when the first settlers 
reached it. On each side of the line stretches 
gloomy coniferous forest, inhabited chiefly by 
bears, moose, and deer. Lumbering is almost 
the only occupation in this region; lumber-men 
alone penetrate the dense woodland. Bivers and 
lakes are numerous enough, and on their banks 
pulping-mills and saw-mills may occasionally be 
seen, erected to deal with the timber floated 
from the wilds. 

12. The land has been cleared for some distance 
round Port Arthur, a busy port on Lake Superior ; 
beyond, the forest holds its own almost to Winni- 
peg. Lake Nipigon, some distance north of Port 
Arthur, and the land aroimd it for tweny miles, 
is a " forest reserve ". It will not be molested 
by Imnber-men, and so will remain when other 
land has been cleared, as an example of Canadian 
natural woodland. 
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Exercises. 

1. On an outline map mark the boundaries of the 
proyinces of Old Canada. • Insert rivers and chief towns. 

2. Where did the early settlers in Nova Scotia, Quebec, 
and Ontario come from ? 

3. What are the chief occupations of people in Eastern 
Canada? 



18. The Prairie Provinces, 
British Columbia, and the 

* 

.Northern Wilderness 

1. Winnipeg is the gateway to a new region, as 
unlike Eastern Canada as land can be ; it is a 
land where forests are not. When settlers first 
occupied this central part of Canada, it consisted 
of rolling prairie — a northward continuation of 
^he United States prairies. For 700 miles west 
of Winnipeg, there is gently undulating country 
clothed with grass. Little rain falls anywhere, 
but the climate becomes very dry in the west. 
How much easier on the prairies would have been 
the task of the Ontario settlers ! But they would 
have been 1,600 miles from Halifax. 

2. Its great distance from the east coast explains 
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why the prairie-land was so long without white 
settlers. Until about fifty years ago, the region 
was known only to fur-traders employed by the 
Hudson Bay Company. Some of these men were 
among the first to begin farming near Winnipeg. 

3. About forty years ago, a railway from Port 
Arthur to Winnipeg was completed. Then by 
river, lake, and rail, there was a route to the 
heart* of Canada. The result was remarkable. 
Europeans, Americans, and people from Eastern 
Canada rushed in thousands to take up la^nd on 
the prairies. Before the rush of settlers, Winni- 
peg, then called Fort Garry, was simply a trading- 
post, with 100 inhabitants. In two years its popu- 
lation was 30,000 ; in twelve years it had grown to 
160,000 ; to-day it is a town of nearly a quarter of 
a million people. 

4. The railway has been carried across Canada, 
and settlers have followed it up. The Canadian 
ra,^lways have played a most important part in 
peoplmg the interior. 

6. Manitoba, the first of the three prairie pro- 
vinces, is devoted mainly to raising crops, espe- 
cially wheat, large quantities of which are exported 
to Britain ; but the southern part of the province 
is sprinkled with dairy farms. The adjoining 
province of Saskatchewan has two important 
occupations — wheat-growing in the east, stock- 
raising in the drier west. Eegina, the capital, is 
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situated just where the change from one to the 
other begins to be noticeable. 

6. The next province is Alberta, where the land 
has a considerable altitude, and the climate is 
rather dry for wheat Cattle ranches are there- 
fore more numerous than cornfields. The winter 
of Alberta is tempered by a warm wind, the 
Chinook, which blows from the Bockies, and 
cattle and horses can be left in the open through- 
out the year. 

7. Still much has been done recently to make 
the land fit for crops. East of Calgary there 
are large irrigation works, by which the waters of 
the Bow river are led through canals and ditches 
over nearly 2,000 square miles of prairie-land. 
Thus a large area has been added to the Canadian 
wheat-lands. 

8. Beyond Alberta Kes British Columbia, the 
mountain region of Canada. In the southern 
part the Bockies are sixty to eighty miles wide, 
not including the great plains that really form 
part of their^ slopes. - Snow-capped peaks reach 
an altitude of 10,000 feet. West of this system 
are the Selkirks and the Gold Eange, in both of 
which gold is worked. These are not all the 
mountains of British Columbia. The Coast Bange 
stretches for 900 miles along its shores. Many 
valleys have been submerged, so that the coast 
of British Columbia is not unlike that of Norway. 
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9. The westerly winds bring abundant rainfall, 
and the mountains bear dense forests of pine and 
cedar. British Columbia is one of the wonderful 
coutitries of the world. Some people describe it 
as a land of mountains and forest, of saw-mills 




Douglas PmeB, British Columlva. 



and limiber-camps. Others think most of its 
mines of gold, silver, and lead. Others again are 
loud in praise of its fruit farms and salmon rivers. 
British Columbia grows the best timber in the 
world ; its Douglas pines and cedars are particu- 
larly valuable. The prairie provinces, whose 
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supply of timber is very short, form a good 
market for the products of British Colxxmbia 
saw-mills. 
10. It was gold, however, that attracted the first 




A British Columbia Saw-mil). 

When sawed into lengths the logs are forced out of the 

mill over the curved shute. 

settlers. In 1849 there was a rush to the Cali- 
fomian goldfield. Ten years later, thousands 
forsook California for the gold of British Colum- 
bia, even as forty years later still, many left 
British Columbia for the wilds of Klondike. 
11. Over 4,000 miles of ocean separate the 
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western shores of North America from the east of 
Asia. That has not prevented a wave of emigration 
from the lands of the Yellow Man. Both Chinese 
and Japanese have settled in California and British 
Columbia in considerable numbers. In the latter 
country they find employment in lumbering, 
farming, fisheries, and domestic service. In Van- 
couver City, and in Victoria on Vancouver Island, 
there are whole streets occupied by the Yellow 
JSilan. 

12. The settled part of Canada is that which lies 
to the south, near the United States boundary. 
Northwards there is a vast wilderness where few 
white people ever go. The southern portion of 
the wilderness is a gloomy pine forest, stretching 
across the country. Here many Indians have 
a home, where they are engaged in the occupa- 
tions they have followed ever since the white 
man knew them. Many Indians, we may notice, 
have settled in the cultivated lands of the south, 
where they live in the same way as the white 
people. 

13. Beyond the forest zone there is a large area, 
fringing the Arctic shores from Alaska to Labrador, 
where trees do not grow. In some parts the land 
bears grass, but a great portion of the region is 
bound in snow and ice. The only human inhabi- 
tants are Eskimos, who live chiefiy upon what 
they obtain by fishing. 
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14. Newfoundland, oflf the coast of Labrador, is 
not part of the northern wilderness, but it may be 
mentioned here. It is a land of barren uplands 
and fertile y«;lleys, witH a considerable amount of 
forest. Its winter is rendered severe by an icy 
current that flows from the Arctic along its 
shores. Agriculture does not receive a great 
deal' of attention in the island. Most of the 
inhabitants are engaged in work connected with 
' either timber or the fisheries. The Grand Banks 
that lie south-east of Newfoundland form the 
most important cod-fishery in the world, and are 
frequented not by Newfoundland people only, but 
also by vessels from America and some European 
countries. 

" Exercises. 

1. On an outline map mark off the provinces of Western 
Canada. Insert rivers, railways, and towns. 

2. What advantages and disadvantages has the wheat- 
grower in Western Canada ? 

3. If you were to emigrate to .Canada, which province 
would you go to ? Give reasons for your choice. 

4. On an outline map of North America mark the course 
of the trans-continental railways and the position of the 
chief towns. 
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19. The White Man invades 

Australia 

1. When the North American colonies were 
under British rule, men convicted of wrong-doing 
in England were often punished by being sent 
to work on the American plantations. After the 
War of Independence, England had to find a 
fresh place for her convicts. Botany Bay in 
Australia was selected, and in 1788 a vessel 
carrying over 700 prisoners reached the shore of 
New South Wales. 

2. The landing-place chosen was Port Jackson, 
one of the finest harbours in the world, a few 
miles north of Botany Bay. Provisions, tools, 
seeds, plants, and other articles were taken 
ashore ; shelters for the people were erected on 
the site now occupied by the city of Sydney. 
Thus was established the first white man's settle- 
ment in the island continent, Australia. 

3. Prom time to time other bands of prisoners 
were sent out from Britain. Settlements were 
made farther north at Moreton Bay, where Bris- 
bane now stands, and also in the island of 
Tasmania, where the towns of Hobart and 
Launceston were founded. 
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4. Convicts who had served their time were given 
a plot of land, a few animals, and rations for over 
a year. Many of them set to work and cultivated 
their land, increased their stock of cattle and 
sheep, and became prosperous farpiers. 

6. The physical map of Australia shows that high 
mountains stretch throughout the eastern part of 
the continent. Between them and the coast there 
is only a very narrow lowland area. The lowland 
area was soon occupied, and people then began 
to think of moving inland. Finding a way through 
the Blue Mountains of New South Wales proved 
to be a very difficult task. The mountains have 
a gentle slope to the interior, but their seaward 
flanks are very steep. Great gullies cut in the 
mountains by rivers seemed to provide a route to 
the interior, but the early settlers explored one 
gully after another, only to find them blocked at 
the upper end by frowning precipices. 

6. It was not until twenty-five years after the 
first landing that a route through the mountains 
was discovered. On the western side were foimd 
wide and fertile plains, which were brought under 
cultivation. In the meantime a number of settlers 
drove their sheep and cattle southwards and 
settled in the colony now called Victoria. Others 
went northwards and helped to found the colony 
of Queensland. 

7. At about the same time the British Govern- 
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ment was trying to establish colonies in South 
Australia and Western Australia. South Austra- 
lia was never used for convictB. Plots of land 
were marked out and sold and the city of Adelaide 
was founded. In Western Australia the Swan 
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River settlement was formed, and the towns of 
Perth and Freemantle were foxmded 

8. Thus, before the middle of the nineteenth 
century a number of small colonies had been 
established at various places along the shorelands 
of the continent, except in the north. ' The 
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people were engaged mainly in agriculture ov in 
the rearing of sheep and cattle. 

9. The middle of the nineteenth century brought 
a remarkable change. In 1861 gold was dis- 
covered at Bathurst in New South Wales. People 
flocked to the goldfield from the other colonies, 
and from distant parts of the world. Victoria, 
which had just become a separate colony with 
Melbourne as its capital, was losing its population ; 
so a reward was oflfered for the discovery of gold 
within that colony. Very soon a rich field was found 
near Ballarat and Bendigo. Then began a rush 
to Victoria. The population of South Australia and 
Tasmania was greatly reduced, whilst that of Vic- 
toria increased from 78,000 to 400,000 in five years. 

10. The object of the gold-digger usually is to 
make a fortune and then return to the land from 
which he came. In Australia many made a 
fortune in a few days ; but this was not the lot of 
all. A large number failed in their search, settled 
in the country, and became useful colonists. 

11. At a much later date, very rich goldfields 
were discovered in Western Australia. The chief 
centres, Coolgardie and Kalgoorlie, are on the 
edge of the desert, where shortage of water 
greatly handicapped gold-miners in their work. 
There has never been in Westralia (Western 
Australia) a gold-rush equal to that which 
occurred in the east. 
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12. The white man did not find Australia 
uninhabited. It was peopled by tribes of dark- 
skinned people, often described as " blackfellows". 
Though the blackfellow's skin is nearly black, 
he is not a negro; apart from colour of skin, he 
seems to have a connexion with the white race. 

13. The aboriginals of Australia were found to 
be a remarkably backward people. Perhaps this 
was because their land had been separated from 
other land areas for a very long time. The 
people lived m much the same way as the Stone 
Men of Europe did many thousands of years ago. 
They knew nothing of the use of metals ; the 
implements they possessed were made of stone, 
bone, or wood. They did not cultivate the soil, 
but lived on what nature provided. When the 
food-plants in one place were exhausted, they 
moved to fresh ground. 

14. The number of aboriginals in Australia at 
the present day is not exactly known, but it is 
less than when the white man appeared. Some 
appear in the settled parts of the continent, but 
various tribes roam at will in the wilds of the 
interior. 

15. The Tasmanians, now extinct, had the black 
skin and short woolly hair of the negro. They 
also were found living in the Stone Age ; but 
their implements were rudely made, and they 
were even more backward than the Australians. 
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16. Though the climate of the settled parts of 
AustraKa suits white people very weU, it is dis- 
tinctly wanner than that of Britain. The Tropic 
of Capricorn passes almost through the centre of 
the continent ; hence all the northern part lies 
within the Torrid zone. This fact reminds us that 
the Australian seasons are reversed, compared 
with those of the northern hemisphere. It must 
have seemed very strange to the first colonists 
to have Christmas Day in the middle of summer. 

17. In another respect the Australian climate is 
different from that of Britain; the rain-bearing 
winds blow from the east. The greater part of 
the continent lies in the track of the south-east 
trades. These blow from the Pacific, heavily 
laden with moisture. Encountering the Eastern 
mountains, they are forced to ascend. Conse- 
quently there is abundant rainfall on the east 
coast, but the interior suffers severely from 
drought. 

18. On the western margin the winds are " off- 
shore ", and the result is a deficiency of rainfall 
there. The southern part of the west coast is 
favoured, being in the track of the Brave West 
Winds. Port Augusta receives as much rain 
during the year as the cotton district of Lanca- 
shire. 

19. The early settlers missed the familiar trees 
of the homeland. In place of the oak and elm they 
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found the eucalyptus or " gum-tree ", famous as 
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Eucalyptus (gum) Trees. 
being one of the tallest trees in the world. In 
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Western Australia it grows to a height of over 
400 feet. Native animals they found even more 
pecuhar than the vegetation. Most of them 
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The Dingo — a wild dog. 



belong to the pouched family. The kangaroo 
and the opossum are examples ; both nurse their 
youi^ in a pouch. Strangest of all is the duck- 
bill, an egg-laying animal that suckles its yoimg. 
It is clothed with soft fur, has webbed feet and 
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a duck-like bill. Amongst native birds are the 
emu, rather like an ostrich, the lyre bird, parrots, 
cockatoos, and the laughing king-fisher. 

Exercises. 

1. On an outline map of Australia shade the high land, 
insert rivers, boundaries of the colonies, and chief towns. 

2. Give the dates of midsummer day, midwinter day in 
Australia. In which month should apples be ripe in New 
South Wales ? 

3. From what quarter do the rain-bearing winds blow 
in New South Wales ? Refer to the globe and name other 
lands that receive rain from the same quarter. 



20. Natural Features of 

Australia 

1. The Australian settlers found a way through 
the Blue Mountains in the year 1813, thus taking 
the first step towards exploration of the interior. 
From that year onwards our knowledge of the 
continent has slowly increased. The work of 
explorers was made specially diflScult by scarcity 
of water. Some men lost their lives in attempt- 
"^g *o gain knowledge of the interior — and a 
large part is hardly worth knowing, for it is unin- 
habitable. 
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'2. To obtain a picture of the surface of Australia 
we muBt think of the continent as divided into 




The Physical Di visionB of AuBtmlia The western shaded 
part is tableland, the white area the Great Plains, and the 
eastern shaded part the Eastern Highlands. Parts of the 
Great Plains are a little orer 600 feet in altitude. 

three parts— the Eastern Highlands, the Great 
Plains, and the Western Plateau. 

3. The Eastern Highlands form a mountainous 
tract of country that extends from Cape York 
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southwards into Tasmania, with a single important 
break at Bass Strait. All the momitain systems 
of the continent are in this area. The chief 
ridges, Clarke Range and the Great Divide in 
Queensland, the Blue Mountains and New Eng- 
land Range in New South Wales, Australian Alps 
and Great Dividing Range in Victoria, are almost 
parallel to the coast. In many places the moun- 
tains are quite near the sea, and this situation 
has a powerful effect upon climate, as we have 
already noticed. 

4, The seaward slope of the Highlands is very 
steep, and deeply cut into by rapid streams. The 
landward slope falls away more gently into the 
Great Plains, and it sheds towards the interior 
a great number of rivers that feed the Darling 
and the Murray. This is the only river-system 
of importance in Australia ; but the amount of 
water carried down varies greatly. In dry seasons 
all the rivers except the Murray cease running. 

5. In the western part of the plains are many salt 
lakes. The rivers flowing into one of these. Lake 
Eyre, look important enough on the map. But 
their waters often fail entirely, and the lake 
becomes a sea of mud. Somewhere north of this 
lake an exploring expedition disappeared com- 
pletely. No trace of the men or of the equip- 
ment they carried has ever been found. Two 
other famous explorers, Burke and Wills, who 
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succeeded in crossing the continent fipom south 
to north, lost their lives on the return journey 
near Cooper Creek, a feeder of Lake Eyre. 

6. The Western Plateau is a comparatively level 
tract of enormous size, with an altitude of from 
1,000 to 2,000 feet. After a period of wet weather 
old river-channels fill with water, and hollows 
become lakes of mud or salt water. But the 
climate is dry everywhere except near the coast. 
The streams soon dry up; the lakes disappear, 
and in their place are stretches of parched clay. 

7. The scarcity of water on the Western Plateau 
greatly hindered the development of the gold- 
field. Conditions have been improved by a great 
system of waterworks. Fresh water, collected 
near the coast, is pumped inland for a distance 
of 350 miles to the gold-mining centres; they 
stand at an altitude of 1,500 feet. 

8. The three regions of Australia named above 
are clothed with vegetation of different kinds, 
though there is no sharp line of division between 
the regions. The Eastern Highlands, which re- 
ceive abundant rainfall, bear dense forests. The 
most common trees are those of the eucalyptus 
family; they do not grow very closely together, 
so that the forest has a more open aspect than 
one might have expected. The woodlands spread 
over the mountains and as far on to the plains 
beyond as climatic conditions allow. 
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9. The plains are, however, the steppo-lands of 
AuBtralia. Trees are not entirely absent, but the 
prevailing vegetation is grass. In spring it is 
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The Forests, Grasslands, and Deserts of Australia. 

fresh and green, but before the summer has 
advanced very far, it has been converted into 
natural hay. In New South Wales and South 
Australia, large areas of the plains are covered 
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with a growth of stunted shrubs and dwarf 
eucalyptus-trees. This growth is called mallee 
scrvb. The small trees grow closely together, 
forming a barrier that can only be passed by 
hacking a way through with a hatchet. 

10. Grass continues to exist farther inland on 
the borders of the Western Plateau. In fact this 
tableland is surrounded with a girdle of grass- 
land, which spreads inwards whenever rainfall 
gives it a chance. In the very dry parts of the 
plateau the only vegetation that contrives to 
live is that which is fitted to withstand desert 
conditions — thorny plants called spinifex. 

11. It must not be forgotten that the south- 
western comer of Western Australia receives a 
considerable rainfall. In passing from the desert 
to this area there is a great change in vegetation. 
Eucalyptus-trees grow everywhere, and a large 
quantity of timber is exported. 

1 2. Boughly speaking, however, we may say that 
the Eastern Highlands bear forest and grass ; the 
Great Plains are scrub-land and steppe; the 
Western Plateau is steppe and desert 

13. The northern part of Australia is in some 
respects different from the three regions already 
described. It lies well within the torrid zone, 
and like India has a wet season and a dry season. 
The rain falls in the hot months. The vegetation 
has therefore a tropical appearance. The usual 
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Australian trees are found, but there is a dense 
growth of palms, bamboos, tree-ferns, 6.nd orchids. 
As in many other hot lands, the creeks and bays 
are lined with mangrove swamps. 

14. Twenty to thirty miles off the coast of 
Queensland lies the Great Barrier Beef. It is a 
coral structure over a thousand miles long; it forms 
a natural breakwater. The warm waters within the 
reef and between Cape York and New Guinea 
yield pearl oysters and trepang (sea-slugs). The 
latter are collected in the shallow water near 
the reef and exported to China, where they are 
regarded as a delicacy. 

Exercises. 

1. Which parts of Australia are most suitable for 
habitation by white men? 

2. Give a short account of the lakes of Australia. 

3. Describe the natural vegetation of the several regions 
of Australia. 
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21. Australia: Productions 
and Occupations of the 

People 

1. When white men settle in a new land, their 
first concern is to make sure of a supply of food ; 
the first occupation is therefore agriculture. 
Accordingly, the early colonists of Australia set 
themselves to cultivate the soiL The eastern 
forests made the work very hard. Trees were 
cleared away by ring-barking, i.e. cutting through 
the bark all round the trunk, felling, and burning 
the dead timber. 

2. The colonists had entered into possession of 
a land that did not produce European food- 
plants. Such plants, when transferred to the 
southern continent, were found to yield excellent 
crops. Naturally wheat had the first place, and 
it is the leading crop at the present day. It is 
grown in all the colonies. There is more land 
under wheat in Australia than in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland together, though the popula- 
tion of the British Isles is ten times as great as 
that of AustraUa. 

3. other European plants, such as oats, barley. 
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the potato, apple-trees, and pear-trees, were 
introduced, and by degrees the land began to 
have the appearance, m part at any rate, of the 
mother-country. The warm climate of Australia 
makes it possible to grow fruits which cannot be 
ripened in Britam. In Victoria, Mediterranean 
fruits — the orange, lemon, pomegranate, fig, grape 
— are successfully grown. Farther north, especi- 
ally in Queensland, there are crops that remind 
one of the hot lands of the northern hemisphere. 
Maize, bananas, and sugar-cane are grown on 
a large scale. Smaller areas are devoted to 
pine-apple, cotton, tobsi^cco, and coflTee. 

4. Work in so hot a land as Queensland is very 
trying to white men. Consequently a number 
of coloured people, Chinese and Kanakas (Pacific 
Islanders), have been brought on to the planta- 
tions. A great many Australians are determined 
to make the continent purely a white man's land. 
Whether they can do so, and still carry on agri- 
cultural work in tropical parts of Queensland 
and Northern Territory, remains to be seea 

6. The forests of Australia have yielded a great 
amount of valuable timber. It is not the kind 
suitable for cabinet-making. Its chief qualities 
are strength and durability. Jarrah, from the 
eucalyptus-forests of Western Australia and 
the eastern colonies, makes good railway sleepers. 
It has also been greatly used for paving the 
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streets of towns and cities, in Britain and other 
lands. 

6. The white man had not been very long in 
Australia before he decided to attempt sheep- 




Distribution of Sheep and Cattle in Australia. 

farming. The wide grassy plains discovered by 
the colonists, when they made a way through the 
Blue Mountains, seemed an ideal region for 
the work. Sheep were imported from Europe ; 
numbers of people crossed the mountains and 
took possession of large tracts of land which they 
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fenced off as sheep-runs. Thus began the system 
of " squatting ". 

7. At the present day the greatest sheep-rearing 
region in the world is the large area that lies 
west of the Eastern Highlands. Australia has 
90 million sheep. Nearly half of these are fed 
in New South Wales. Queensland takes second 
place with 20 millions. 

8. The sheep-runs are much larger than the 
sheep-farms of the old country. Bhepherds are 
stationed many miles away from the owner's 
house, and for weeks together see no human 
being except when their supplies of provisions 
are delivered. It is hardly possible to improve 
the conditions under which the shepherds work. 
Sheep-runs must be large, because the herbage 
varies greatly in quality. 

9. Drought is the worst enemy of the sheep- 
farmer. During the very dry season of the year 
1902 the number of sheep that died reached 
18 millions. 

10. Another terrible drought occurred in 1919, 
affecting the plains in the west of Queensland and 
north-west of New South Wales. By December 
" the land lay like a vast mud-bank, bare to the 
Sim, fissured and cracked over hundreds and 
hundreds of square miles. Not a sign of life 
except the crows I " Sheep were taken by train 
towards the coast ; but many thousands were too 
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weak to be moved and they died on the farms. 
One squatter lost 32,000 out of 40,000. 

11. Australian wool is of very fine quality, and 
a large quantity is exported to Britain. About 
one-half of British imported wool comes from the 
sheep-runs of the island continent. 




Railways and Towns of Australia. 

12. Cattle are less important than sheep in 
Australia. They have a place, however, on 
the shorelands of the eastern colonies and in the 
better watered parts of the interior, where the 
pasture is of good quality. In Queensland cattle 
tire reared chiefly for beef. In New South Wales, 
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great attention has been paid in recent years to 
dairy-work. Butter, cheese, and condensed milk 
are manufactured in fairly large quantities. The 
industry has been greatly encouraged by the 
provision of cold storage on ships, by means of 
which butter can be sent to British markets. 

13. AustraUa, like most other new lands settled 
by white people, is more important for the produc- 
tion of food and raw materials than for manu- 
factures. Still a beginning has been made with 
certain important industries. There are large 
engineering works and shipbuilding yards at 
Sydney, and woollen mills m Melbourne. The 
continent has ample supplies of coal, and, of 
course, almost unlimited supplies of raw material, 
so that manufacturing may become important in 
the near future. 

Exercises. 

1. Judging by its fruit-crops, what European lands does 
Australia resemble ? 

2. If you were to emigrate to Australia, which colony 
would you go to ? Give reasons for your choice. 

3. Make out a list of goods exported to Britain by 
Australians, and a list of goods they import from the 
mother-country. 
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22. New Zealand 

1. Over a thousand miles south-east of Australia 
lies the New Zealand group of islands, sometimes 
described as the Britain of the South. Dutch 
seamen discovered New Zealand over 200 years 
ago, but it was left for Captain Cook to find that 
there were two large islands, separated by the 
strait that bears his name. Stewart Island, with 
an area about equal to that of the county of 
Surrey, is separated from South Island by Foveaux 
Strait. 

2. White people did not pay much attention to 
New Zealand until about the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. About that time, men en- 
gaged in whaling and sealing in the southern 
ocean made use of its harbours, and others, 
seeking fresh articles for trading purposes, began 
to barter with the natives. These people did not 
settle definitely in the islands. 

3. It is not yet a hundred years since the first 
British colonists made a permanent home in New 
Zealand. They found the land inhabited by 
Maoris, a brown-skinned people who had come 
from the Polynesian islands^ The Maoris, though 
cannibals, were superior in many ways to the 
Australian black fellows. They cultivated the 
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soil ; they built wooden huts and thatched them 
with grass; they manufactured coarse material 
for clothes and sails from wild flax; they were 
skilled workers in wood, though their weapons 
and tools were made of stone ; they bore evidence 
of their artistic qualities even on their bodies, 
being as expert in tattooing as any British sea- 
man. 

4. The colonists were not allowed to settle in the 
land unmolested ; more than one fierce war had 
to be waged against the warlike natives. Since 
the year 1870 there has been peace. The Maoris 
have had land allotted them in North Island; 
they have adopted British customs and British 
occupations. 

6. In South Island there are two physical regions, 
the Southern Alps and the eastern plains. The 
name " Southern '' does not describe the position 
of the mountains ; they extend from one end of 
the island to the other. On the west they slope 
steeply to the ocean, but on the east the descent 
to the plains is more gradual. 

6. Towards the south, many western valleys have 
been submerged by the sea. They form fjords 
extending far inland between forest-clad moun- 
tains, and are equal in beauty, if not in length, 
to those of Norway. 

7. The island lies in the track of the Brave West 
Winds, and this situation has some important 
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consequences. As in the case of the British 
Isles, the west coast has frequent storms, and 
the west has much greater rainfall than the east. 




Physical Features of New Zealand. 

As one would expect, the mountain slopes are 
forested, whilst the eastern plains are clothed 
with grass. 
8. The great quantity of moistiur brought Irom 
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the west means, of course, heayy falls of snow 
on the high ground. Mount Cook, over 12,000 feet 
in altitude, has its summit 2,000 feet above the 
snow-line, and around it stand other peaks nearly 
as lofty. From these snow-clad heights .into the 
beautifully wooded valleys below glide huge 
glaciers — greater even than those of the European 
Alps. 

9. It is easy to understand, therefore, why the 
mountain region of South Island has become 
famous for its scenery. It has within its borders 
the most interesting features of Switzerland and 
Norway. 

10. North Island has interesting features of 
quite a different kind. The mountain system of 
South Island is continued, after the break formed 
by Cook Strait, and ends in a headland. East 
Cape, beside the Bay of Plenty. 

11. Westward of the mountains there is a vol- 
canic area. Volcanoes, of which Ruapehu is the 
lai^est, discharge lava and mud, and throughout 
the area there are hot springs and pools, geysers 
and lakes. The region is not of much value for 
agriculture, but it has become a great holiday 
ground; people suffering from rheumatism and 
other diseases seek a cure in its warm sulphur 
waters. 

12. The climate of New Zealand is wonderfully 
healthy. It is distinctly warmer than that of 
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Britain, as one might expect, since New Zealand 
is nearer to the equator. The vast ocean in 
which the islands lie renders the climate very 
equable. The diflTerence between the July (winter) 
and the January (summer) temperatures averages 
IS"" in North Island and 16° m South Island. 

13. The influence of the warm equable climate 
is seen in the natural vegetation, which is largely 
evergreen ; winter brings no severe frosts to kill 
growing plants. Many of the native plants are 
not found anywhere else. In North Island the 
kauri pine, sometimes 25 feet in girth, grows to 
a height of 200 feet. It provides very useful 
timber, but is perhaps more valued for the 
resin it yields, used in the manufacture of 
varnish. 

14. Lianas and flowering creepers adorn the 
forests, and tree-ferns grow to a height of sixty 
feet. Such vegetation is quite unlike that of 
Britain. In the settled parts, however, English 
trees, flowers, and fruits are gro^yn ; ten million 
acres have been sown with English grasses, and 
the land presents the appearance of a white 
man's land. 

15. Before the white man's invasion, New Zear 
land was remarkably poor in forms of animal life. 
All English domestic animals, and many English 
birds, have been introduced, and they thrive 
well. As in Australia, rabbits multiplied at such 
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A New Zealand Meat Works. 

SlaDghtering, skinning and Cooling before freezing; 

clcMiing. Packed beef in the freezing 

Frosted refr^rating ma- room, abont 28° of frost F. 
chinery. 

a rate as to become a pest ; Btoats, weasels, and 
ferrets were introduced to prey upon them. 
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16. There are not many more people in the 
Tvhole of New Zealand than there are in the city 
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the meat passing over it 

of Liverpool. Consequently large tracts of land 
can be devoted to food-production, and there is 
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a great deal of food available for export The 
grass-covered Canterbury Plains in South Island 
provide good grazing land, and sheep are reared 
in great numbers. Indeed, the chief occupation 
in the colony is grazing of cattle and sheep, and 
work connected therewith, such as wool-scouring, 
the manufacture of cheese and butter, and meat- 
freezing, 

17. On the Canterbury Plains has arisen the 
town of Christchurch, connected by rail with its 
port Lyttelton. These towns are important centres 
in the frozen meat (Canterbury lamb) trade, and 
they also send out a good deal of dairy produce. 

18. Farther south, there are many colonists of 
Scottish origin, as we are reminded by such names 
as Dunedin, Port Chalmers, Invercargill, Camp- 
belltown. The discovery of gold in South Island 
in 1861 brought a great increase in population 
to Dunedin. Still, the chief occupations of the 
district are those connected with the production 
of wool and meat. 

19. Fruit-growing is considered more profitable 
than sheep-farming and dairy-farming, and many 
colonists have given their attention to this branch 
of agriculture during the last few years. There 
are fruit-farms in both islands. Apples and pears 
are the chief fruits grown ; but Auckland in North 
Island is the centre for a fruit-farming area 
wljiere oranges and lemons can also he ripened. 
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Exercises. 

1. On an outline map of New Zealand shade the high 
land, insert rivers and towns. Write on the map the chief 
products of various regions. 

2. What are the chief occupations followed by New 
Zealand colonists? 

3. Make out lists of New Zealand imports and exports. 



23. The White Man invades 

South Africa 

1. It was not until the fifteenth century that 
Europeans learnt anything about South Africa. 
Towards the end of that century, certain bold 
Portuguese seamen, Diaz and Da Gama, rounded 
the Cape of Good Hope ; and Da Gama found 
a sea-route to India. This route was used by 
the Portuguese for 100 years, but they made no 
settlements in Africa. 

2. Then another seafaring people, the Dutch, 
became rivals of the Portuguese for eastern 
trade ; and a little later still British ships began 
to use the Cape route. Thus three great trading 
nations became acquainted with the southern end 
of Africa. 
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3. The worst feature of the long voyage to India 
was want of fresh food. The Dutch decided to 
improve matters by making a calling-place for 
ships at Table Bay. A hundred people were 
landed in 1651. A fort was built to defend the 
little colony from attack by land or sea. Vegetable 
gardens were laid out ; cattle were obtained by 
barter with the natives (Hottentots); and the 
settlers were then ready to supply fresh food to 
calling vessels. 

4. At first the settlers were greatly troubled 
by fierce beasts of prey. The kloofs (gorges) of 
Table Mountain were inhabited by lions, leopards, 
hyaenas, and other creatures, which raided farm- 
yards and destroyed cattle and sheep. Rewards 
were offered for their destruction, and the land 
around Cape Town was gradually cleared. At 
the present day there are very few, if any, lions 
south of the Orange river. 

5. English, Scottish, and French settlers made 
their appearance in South Africa, and the bound- 
aries of the colony were extended from time to 
time. Many European plants were introduced. 
Amongst them was the vine, cultivation of which 
was started at Wynberg over 200 years ago. The 
place has been noted ever since for its fruit and 
wine. 

6. At various times during the period when the 
Cape was being settled, war broke out between 
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Britain, France, and Holland. During the last 
of these conflicts Cape Colony came under British 
rule ; it has remained British since that time. At 
the end of the war Britain paid Holland ;^6,000,000 
for the African colony and one or two smaller 
ones. 

7. When Cape Colony, now named the Cape of 
Good Hope, became part of the British Empire, 
its population consisted of nearly 27,000 white 
people, 29,000 slaves, and 17,000 free Hottentots. 

8. In the adjoining areas lived Kaflfir tribes who 
gave a great deal of trouble. In 1835, twelve 
thousand Kaffirs crossed the Fish river into the 
white settlements, burning and killing as they 
went. They carried off* 100,000 cattle and 150,000 
sheep. In the severe fighting that followed the 
Kaffirs were subdued, and the boundaries of the 
colony were extended. 

9. Thus the Cape Settlement, founded as a re- 
victualling station for ships, struggled against 
beasts of prey and hostile natives, and became an 
agricultural and pastoral colony. Since the year 
1820 the number of British settlers has greatly in- 
creased. They have occupied chiefly the eastern 
part of Cape Colony and the province of Natal, 
where, however, natives form the greater part of 
the population. 

10. Before the end of the nineteenth century, 
two other regions were settled by Dutch farmers 
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(Boers) firom Cape Colony. The Boera who lived 
on the south side of the Orange river often drove 
their cattle across the stream for a change of 
pasture. In the year 1836, many who were dis- 
satisfied with British rule, and especially with the 
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law that abolished slavery, resolved to cross the 
Orange for good. 

11, Packing their belongings in great covered 
Cape wagons, and driving their flocks and herds 
before them, some thousands of people joined in 
the Great Trek. Many settled in the coimtry 
between the Orange and the Vaal, founding what 
was called the Orange Free State, Some went 
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even farther ; they crossed the Vaal and made 
their home in the land between this river and 
the Limpopo. Thus was founded the Transvaal 
colony. 

12. Twice the Boers have been at war with 
England ; but the colonies are within the British 
Empire. With Natal and the Cape of Good 
Hope Colony, they form the Union of South 
Africa. 

13. During the last thirty years, white settlers 
have been slowly advancing still farther into the 
interior, and British territory now extends north- 
wards from Cape Agulhas for over 2,000 miles. 
In the year 1890, a body of 500 scouts was sent 
north by Mr. Cecil Bhodes of the British South 
Africa Company. These men advanced for 600 
miles through a roadless country, and established 
a post at what is now Fort Salisbury. The final 
result was that a great area, Bhodesia, eight times 
the size of England and Wales, was added to the 
British Empire. 

14. Bhodesia extends far beyond the river Zam- 
besi into the region of the great lakes, Nyassa 
and Tanganyika. Though it was named after 
Cecil Khodes, the first white man to enter the 
country, many years before, was the famous Scot- 
tish explorer David Livingstone, who was also 
the first white man to cross the continent. He 
sailed down the Zambesi to its mouth, discovering 
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the Victoria Falls on the way, and spent several 
years exploring the forested region of Northern 
Rhodesia. 




Victoria Falls on the Zambesi River, 

15. In America and Australia the native popu- 
lation diminished as the white man advanced. 
That has not happened in Alrica; the black race 
has greatly increased in numbers during the last 
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fifty years. In Bhodesia, large tracts of land 
have been set apart for natives. 

16. Settlements have been made in other parts 
of Africa by various European nations, including 
Britain. With the exception of the native states 
— Abyssinia, Morocco, Liberia — ^the continent has 
been divided amongst eight European powers. 
In no case, however, has so much progress been 
made as in South Africa. 

Exercises. 

1. What was the object of the first European settlement 
in South Africa ? 

2. What is meant by " The Great Trek " ? 

3. With the aid of your atlas, mark off on an outline 
map of Africa the areas possessed by various European 
powers. Print the name on each area. 



24:. Natural Features of 
South Africa 

1. After reading the preceding chapter, one 
might suppose that South Africa has a great 
white population; such is not the case. The 
number of Europeans in the enormous area 
south of the Zambesi is no greater than the 
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number of people in two English cities — Man- 
chester and SheflBeld. Natives are more than 
three times as numerous as whites. Settlement 
has proceeded slowly, partly because of the 
severe fighting between the white and black 
races, and partly for reasons that will be seen 
when we describe the country. 

2. British South Africa is part of the great 
plateau that occupies the southern portion of 
the continent. The plateau practically ends as a 
mountain system, about 150 miles fcom the coast. 
The mountains are fcoia six to eight thousand 
feet high, and extend along a line almost parallel 
to the coast. They are called Nieuwveld, Storm- 
berg, and Drakensberg in diflFerent parts. 

3. The ascent fcom the coast to the plateau is 
by no means regular or easy. Going from the 
sea inland, the land rises in a series of terraces. 
Next to the coast there is a narrow plain. Behind 
this stand the Lange Berge mountains, 2,000 feet 
high, cut through in several places by rivers. 
Hex River Pass provides a route through the 
mountains to the next terrace — the Little Karroo. 
This terrace is 25 or 30 miles wide, and its 
northern boundary consists of a mountain ridge, 
the Zwarte Berge, 4,000 feet high. Beyond lies 
the Great Karroo, a terrace 60 or 70 miles wide, 
with the Nieuwveld range along its northern 
edge. Farther north still lies the African plateau. 
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sloping gently to the Orange river, but extending 
northwards for thousands of miles. 

4. Thus communication with the interior has 
always been diflBcult. Elvers which have cut 
a way through the mountain ranges are of no 
use for navigation. Most of them cease flowing 
during the dry season. At other times they 
descend fi*om the highlands to the coast as 
mountain torrents, flowing through deep and 
rocky gorges. Even the Orange, over a thousand 
miles long, cannot be used for shipping. At one 
part of the year it is too shallow ; at another its 
current is too strong. 

5. Another obstacle to communication, especi- 
ally in early days, was horse-sickness. More than 
half of Cape Colony is considered unsuitable for 
horses. For this reason, oxen have been used 
for road transport ever since the first settlers 
appeared at Cape Town. Ten, twelve, fourteen, 
and sometimes even twenty oxen are harnessed 
to a Cape wagon. It is a big canvas-covered 
vehicle, with high axles to clear boulders that 
occur on the rough roads of the interior. Oxen 
are powerful animals, but their speed is not 
very great; they average about twenty miles 
a day. 

6. As regards climate. South Africa is not tmlike 
Australia. The eastern part of the country re- 
ceives moderate rainfall, chiefly in summer, as 
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does the south coast plain. In the interior there 
is a deficiency everywhere, from the south coast 
plain almost to the Zambesi. Part of this region is 
the Kalahari Desert. On the dry west coast, the 
Cape Town district forms an exception; it receives 
moderate rainfall during the winter. 

7. The natural vegetation of the country indi- 
cates very clearly the climatic conditions. The 
forests of South Africa — and they are not very 
big — are in Natal and in the south coast plain. 
The Government now protects the forests from de- 
struction, and gives much attention to the plant- 
ing of trees. 

8. In thedryinteriorwoodedareasareextremely 
scarce. The Little Karroo forms a great contrast 
to the coast plain, from which it is separated by 
a low mountain range. It is a region of poor 
grassland, called vdd (Dutch for " field ") by the 
early settlers. 

9. On the next terrace — ^the Great Karroo- 
vegetation is poorer still. There is not sufficient 
moisture even for grass. The vegetation consists 
of little grey green shrubs, called Karroo Bush. 
The shrubs are eight or ten inches high, but they 
have roots that penetrate several feet below the 
surface, seeking moist soil. In the dry season 
the Karroo Bush is burnt and withered into 
a mass of twigs. 

10. The soil of the Karroos is not poor. 
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Thunderstorms break over the land in spring, and 
the heavy showers cause plants to spring up in a 
wonderful manner. Dry-looking shrubs thrust 
out green shoots ; weeds spring up from seeds 
that have been lying in the soil waiting for mois- 
ture. The warm climate makes everything grow 
quickly. Plants appear to hurry that they may 
produce flowers and then seeds, as a preparation 
for the next season. 

1 1 . Northwards from the boundary of the Great 
Karroo stretches the plateau. Its surface is not 
perfectly level. It has an altitude of over 4,000 
feet, but in some places there are rugged moun- 
tain ranges that rise a thousand feet higher still. 
There are also many detached, flat-topped peaks, 
called " kopjes ", that stand 600 feet above the 
surrounding country. But a few mountain ranges 
and kopjes are insignificant in such a huge area. 

12. The climate is too dry for trees, and the 
plateau presents a surface thousands of square 
miles in extent, clothed withgrass. This is the High 
Veld. It extends through the Orange Free State, 
the Transvaal, and far northwards into Rhodesia. 
The Limpopo and the Zambesi are the only 
rivers of any importance. Their valleys are 
wooded regions, haunted by elephants, the rhino- 
ceros, leopards, and a few Uons. 

13. Part of the Transvaal and the whole of 
Rhodesia are within the Torrid zone; but the 
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great altitude so modifies the climate that it 
suits Europeans. In the river-valleys, however, 
the white man is attacked by fever. 

14. Beyond the Zambesi lies Northern Rhodesia, 
a region where rainfall is heavier than it is on 
the High Veld. Consequently there is a good 
deal of wooded country. The grassland is of 
good quality, and the 1,500 white settlers are 
engaged chiefly in ranching; though there are 
plantations of cotton and rubber. The native 
population is very large — probably about a mil- 
lion; so that Northern Rhodesia can hardly be 
called a white man's land. 

15. It lies next to British territory in equatorial 
Africa, part of which was taken from Germany 
during the European war. The northern portion 
of this territory has been described in Book II 
as a big game land. 

Exercises. 

1. Give some reasons why the settlement of South Africa 
has proceeded slowly. 

2. In what respects is South Africa like Australia ? 

3. Explain the terms Veld, Karroo Bush, Kopje. 
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25. South Africa: Produc- 

tions and Occupations 

of the People 

1. Agriculture, cattle-rearing, and ostrich-farm- 
ing are the occupations of a lai^e proportion of 
the white settlers in South Africa, though a great 
many have been attracted to the country by its 
diamond-workings and gold-mines. 

2. Climatic conditions determine the areas in 
which agriculture can be carried on most easily. 
These areas are the coastal plain, along the south 
and east, and the eastern slopes of the Drakens- 
bergs. As one might expect, the greater portion 
of the white population has settled in these 
tracts. 

3. The crops grown include wheat and maize, 
the latter being an important Kaffir food. Much 
grain is imported, however, for South Africans 
are now giving great attention to fruit-growing. 

4. The tropic of Capricorn passes through the 
Transvaal, from which we may conclude that 
the climate of South Africa will ripen fruit of 
many kinds. Apples, pears, oranges, figs, apricots, 
grapes, pine-apples, and bananas appear in the 
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list of exports. The fruit is ready for gathering 
during the northern winter ; consequently it finds 
a ready market in such countries as Britain. 

6. For export, hard fruits are wrapped in tissue 
paper, and packed so as not to shake about. 
Grapes are packed in wood-wool. So packed, 
and conveyed in cool chambers on ocean liners, 
South African fruit reaches Covent Garden Market 
in very good condition. It is sent from Durban 
in Natal, and from Cape Town. 

6. In the eastern part of Cape Colony, where the 
population has a large proportion of British 
people, sheep-farming is more important than 
cultivation of the soil. Grahamstown, the chief 
town, is also the centre of the wool trade. 
Though South African wool does not fetch so 
high a price as that from Australia, a great deal 
is sent out from East London. The colonists are 
constantly trying to improve the quality. 

T. Away from the coastal plain, agriculture can 
only be carried on by irrigation. Reservoirs have 
been constructed for storing water; artesian 
wells have been bored, and engines erected to 
pump water to the surface; canals and ditches 
have been cut to lead the precious fluid into the 
cultivated plots; but the fight against the dry 
climate is hard and costly. In some places, 
especially the Transvaal, a method of cultivation 
called " dry-farming " has been tried. Seeds are 
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sown ia damp soil, which is kept moist for a long 
time by a surface layer of dry earth. 

8. The difficulties in the way of agriculture have 
caused many colonists to devote their land to 
rearing sheep, goats, or ostriches. 




On an African Ostnch Farm 

9. The chief ostrich-farming region is the Little 
Karroo. Though the herbage is poor, it is quite 
suitable. The ostrich does not thrive on good 
pasture-land; in the wild state it is a desert- 
dweller. When fully grown the birds are allowed 
plenty of fireedom. The camps in which they 
run are frequently four or five miles in extent. 
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10. The feathers clipped are those that grow in 
the wings and tail. The feathers of one bird are 
usually worth £4 to £6 ; and South Africa exports 
over two million pounds' worth each year. Oudt- 
shoom is the chief feather-market in the Cape 
Colony. 

11. The Great Karroo is an important area for 
the rearing of sheep and goats. Its vegetation 
is as a rule extremely poor, but even in the 
driest season the Karroo bush provides food 
for millions of sheep and goats. The farmer's 
flocks can manage to live, if only the water he 
has stored will hold out. 

12. Only fifty or sixty years ago antelopes, and 
animals that preyed upon them, abounded in the 
Great Karroo. Now the only wild creature is 
the jackal, which is kept off the sheep-runs by 
hundreds of miles of wire-netting fence. 

13. Where suflBcient water is available the Great 
Karroo soil will yield good crops. Graaf Reinet, 
the " Gem of the Desert ", and one of the chief 
towns, stands amid vineyards and orchards, and 
gardens gay with flowers. It forms an oasis in 
the dry Karroo veld, proving the power of irriga- 
tion to make land fruitful. 

14. Graaf Eeinet stands at the foot of the moim- 
tains that form the end of the great plateau. 
The way to the plateau is by Lootsberg Pass, 
through which a railway has been laid, connecting 
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Graaf Reinet with Bloemfontein, Johannesburg, 
and Pretoria. Boughly parallel to this line, but 
over a hundred miles farther west, is the railway 
that connects Cape Town with Kimberley and 
Bulawayo. The latter is the southern portion 
of the "Cape to Cairo'* railway, which may 
some day actually be completed. 

16. The High Veld, that stretches northwards 
beyond the Great Karroo, is an enormous pas- 
ture-land. Sheep and cattle are reared in great 
numbers by both white men and natives. Agri- 
culture is of much less importance; the crops 
raised are not sufficient to feed the population. 

16. A large portion of the white population of 
South Africa has been drawn thither by the 
mineral wealth of the country. In the year 1869 
a Dutchman bought a diamond from a Hottentot 
for £400, and sold it for over £11,000. This stone, 
the " Star of South Africa ", is said to be worth 
£25,000. A rush of people to the Vaal brought 
into existence the mining-camp of Kimberley, 
which has grown into a town of 50,000 inhabi- 
tants. 

17. The famous Cullinan diamond, weighing 
iflb.jfound in someTransvaal workings inl905, was 
presented to King Edward VII by the Transvaal 
Government. It has been cut into two of the 
largest brilliants in the world ; it yielded nearly 
a hundred smaller ones in addition. 
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18. In 1886 gold was discovered in Witwaters- 
rand, a ridge iu the Transvaal, commonly called 
The Rand. A minii^-camp was established on the 




The open working of the Kimberley diamond mine 
A tunnel m the mine lighted by electricity 

southern slopes of the ndge, and it has developed 
into the city of Johannesburg. 

19. Gold and diamond-bearing earth have been 
discovered in Rhodesia, but the workings there 



